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1. Ricuts oF PARENTS 


ARRIAGE implies the right to 
procreate and to educate chil- 
dren. This right does not come from 
the State or from any civil or 
eclesiastical authority; it comes from 
nature and from God. It is a right 
that is inalienable and imprescript- 
ible. To separate the child physically 
from its parents, under the assump- 
tion that it belongs to the State, can 
be expected in a savage or a slave 
state but not in a cultured, organized 
Christian society. To attempt to de- 
prive parents of their natural right 
to.direct the mental development and 
the training of their child in moral 
living is also the work of a barbarous 
or totalitarian state. 

The assumption that the State or 
school foundations or school boards, 
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or any system of education has rights 
over the child for its education, prior 
or superior to those of the parents, is 
fundamentally wrong. Any legisla- 
tion based on that assumption is bad 
legislation and is not valid in the 
court of conscience and before God. 
Parents, whatever be their faith, must 
defend their inalienable and impre- 
scriptible rights; they must resist 
every attempt to weaken the power 
and authority of the family in the 
education of their children. When a 
municipality, a state, or a nation as- 
sumes the responsibility of teaching 
and training children, it is acting in 
place of the parents and by their 
authority. Parents are the vicars of 
God in bringing their children into 
the world and also in educating them. 

Informed legislators cannot assume 
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that the State is invested by nature 
and by God with the same authority 
as parents in the education of their 
children. Parents, by the nature of 
the family, are constituted the educa- 
tors of their children. When the 
State takes over the duties of educat- 
ing children, it is only the agent or 
deputy of parents. 

American parents everywhere 
should insist on the full recognition 
of their rights. They should unite 
against all discrimination. They 
should resolutely take a position 
against the false propaganda that has 
for generations misled parents and 
that has insidiously proposed a secu- 
laristic system of education for our 
country, in which it is assumed that 
the State is absolute regarding the in- 
tellectual formation of children and 
their scholastic training. Fathers and 
mothers are the parents of the whole 
child; and the person of the child in- 
cludes body, mind, .will, heart and 
soul. It is a species of slavery to de- 
prive parents of their God-given au- 
thority to develop the minds of their 
children and to determine their edu- 
cation. 

Parents are obviously governed by 
the laws of nature and of God. They 
must recognize that the State, as the 
custodian of the common welfare in 
the material order, has a right to in- 
sist on the minimum of education, as 
well as on certain standards and on 
due instruction and training in citi- 
zenship. They must also recognize 
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that the Church, in the spiritual or- 
der, is divinely commissioned to teach 
their children the things of God and 
to prepare them for their eternal des- 
tiny. It is clearly the duty of the 
State to safeguard the rights of par- 
ents, not to abolish or to restrict them. 

The State can hope for good citi- 
zens only by working in the closest 
co-operation with all parents in the 
true education of their children and 
in their training for moral living, 
This co-operation is founded on the 
law of nature and of God. It implies 
no union of Church and State. It 
can and should exist in our country, 
maintaining as we do, and as all Am- 
erican citizens wish, separation of 


Church and State. 


2. Famiry Ricuts Prior to State's 
The family is a domestic society 


with prior rights and_ obligations 
which belong to it independently of 
the State. This natural, primary 


and fundamental right of the family 
to educate its children is invested in 
it by God, and no human power or 
law can abolish it. The parents, or 
the family, are responsible for the 
physical, intellectual, moral, religious 
and social education and training of 
their children. The State can inter- 
fere with this right or take over the 
duties of parents only when the par- 
ents are incapable of discharging their 
obligations or when they fail to do so. 
The State, as the custodian of the 
common welfare, in such cases is dis- 
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charging parental obligations, which 
should be discharged with due regard 
for the consciences and faith of the 
parents. It is the outrageous error of 
our time, that civil society can enter 
the sanctuary of the family, determin- 
ing at will what can be done within 
its domestic walls about the instruc- 
tion and training of children. 

This divinely imposed obligation 
on parents demands freedom of edu- 
cation. Parents must be free to edu- 
cate their children, at home if they 
are qualified to do so, or in schools 
conducted under religious auspices, or 
in schools that have been either recog- 
nized or established by the State. No 
civil authority can lawfully oblige 
parents to violate their conscience in 
the education of their children, nor 
can any State lawfully abolish the 
freedom of education given to parents 
by nature and by God. 

It is a fundamentally wrong notion 
that parents generally, and American 
citizens, enjoy only that freedom of 
education which the State grants and 
guarantees. The manifest duty of 
the State is to protect, by every means 
in its power, the freedom bestowed 
on all parents by God through the 
laws of nature. A totalitarian or 
Soviet state recognizes no such free- 
dom, but the Russian Fascist state is 
basically wrong on education, as it 
is fundamentally wrong on the many 
issues that have their source in God 
through nature. This Soviet, tyran- 
nous system of education can never 
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be corrected until it comes back to an 
all-powerful and all-knowing God. 
Our thinking must not be influenced 
by a Soviet system of education or by 
atheistic Communists, or by those in 
our own government who would take 
their pattern of education from a 
Fascist, atheistic Russia or from 
School Boards or lobbies that wish 
to impose a totally secularistic system 
of education on American parents. 


3. GOVERNMENT SHOULD Alp NeEEpy 

The family that is in need of food 
to sustain life, because it cannot 
secure the means through its labors 
or because of the abuses of an indus- 
trialized or an over-industrialized so- 
ciety, should get help from the gov- 
ernment. It is clear that civil author- 
ity cannot permit, without making 
heroic efforts, its citizens to die of 
starvation or of disease. This in a 
very special manner applies to chil- 
dren and makes clear the obligation 
of the State to help parents who are 
in extreme conditions, to preserve the 
physical well-being of their children. 

Parents are equally responsible for 
the mental development and _intel- 
lectual training of their children. 
This education of children must take 
place under the freedom of God that 
parents enjoy, and under American 
freedom of education that our gov- 
ernment guarantees. Parents, having 
the right to educate their children in 
the schools of their conscientious 
choice, should get help, if they need 
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it, from the State for the education 
of their children. All parents, what- 
ever be their faith, should get this 
help when the need can be proven to 
the State. This is true American 
freedom of education. To deny par- 
ents the help which they need for the 
education of their children is to at- 
tempt to secularize wholly, or to 
Sovietize, our system of education. It 
is not American freedom of education. 
Pt | 
uw! 4. Freepom or REicton 

- "To deprive parents of true Ameri- 
‘can freedom to educate their children 
in the schools of their conscientious 
choice because they have not the 
means to do so, is indirectly a viola- 
tion of our freedom of religion. Mil- 
lions of Catholic parents are bound 
in conscience and by their religion to 
have their children trained in moral 
living during their school years. To 
tell poor parents that their children 
must receive instruction from public 
teachers and must be deprived of 
freedom of education unless from the 
family treasury they can pay for the 
education of their children in schools 
of their conscientious choice means 
that legislators and State constitu-~ 
tions and laws nullify our freedom 
of education. The consciences of 
poor religious parents should not be 
strained in this way. Up to now our 
Federal Government has not been un- 
fair and discriminatory in the field 
of education, as many States have 
been. Parents of all faiths, especially 
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poor parents, should entreat their 
representatives in Congress not to put 
our Federal Government in a wrong 
light, not to force it to be discrimina- 
tory and unjust to parents who need 
help to educate their children. These 
parents should make it clear to legis- 
lators in Congress that they are ask- 
ing help in order to give our country 
better citizens, who recognize the ob- 
ligation of moral living. Poor par- 
ents and parents who toil, of all re- 
ligious faiths in America, should be- 
come articulate in demanding the help 
they need—which need they can be 
called upon to prove—for the educa- 
tion of their children in the schools 
of their conscientious choice. 


DirEcTIvEs 

1. We have compulsory education 
throughout the United States. We 
have also freedom of education guar- 
anteed by the unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court of our country. 
That freedom should not be taken 
away, either directly or indirectly or 
by any subterfuge. The constitutions 
of many of our States are unfair, un- 
American, undemocratic, discrimina- 
tory in their school legislation. They 
are indirectly nullifying the freedom 
of education which, theoretically, we 
enjoy, and of which we so proudly 
boast. 

The American system of education, 
under our compulsory school attend- 
ance, and under our freedom of edu- 
cation, includes not only public 
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shools, but also all schools, private 
as well as those founded and con- 
ducted under the auspices of religion, 
which give the required minimum cf 
education and satisfy their prescribed 
standards. All these schools are en- 
gaged in instructing and training Am- 
erican children. All schools should 
aim at turning out good American 
citizens who will be loyal to their 
country in war and in time of peace. 

Accepting the fact that the Ameri- 
can system of education includes all 
these schools, how can informed legis- 
lators, keeping in mind our compul- 
sory attendance at schools, and our 
freedom of education, differentiate 
children by providing every help for 
those children who attend public 
schools and making it difficult and 
even impossible for children and par- 
ents who cannot conscientiously ac- 
cept this instruction? ‘The only fair 
basis is the educable child, that is, the 
child to be educated under our free- 
dom of education, which means in- 
struction and training in any schools 
comprehended by the American sys- 
tem of education. Our public schools 
deserve encouragement and_ they 
should be perfected. 

Rich religious parents can afford 
to send their children to schools satis- 
factory to them; poor religious par- 
ents say very frankly: “The public 
schools are good as far as they go, 
but they do not go far enough in giv- 
ing a training in moral living to mv 
children. If I-do not get help to edu- 
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cate my children in the schools of my 
conscientious choice under American 
freedom of education, I am indirectly 
deprived of that freedom and I am 
forced to act against my religious con- 
victions.” 

2. There is at present a bill re- 
ported to the Senate, known as the 
Thomas-Hill-Taft bill. This bili 
has been reported by the Committee 
on Education and Labor. Press re- 
ports gave the impression that the 
members of the Committee were 
unanimous in their report. This 
statement is not true. Four mem- 
bers of the committee, namely, Sena- 
tor Murray of Montana, Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts, Senator 
Aiken of Vermont, and Senator 
Morse of Oregon, have issued an in- 
spiring statement, one truly worthy 
of American statesmanship, in which 
they express their disagreement with 
provisions of the bill and in which 
they also declare what any federal 
subsidy should do for American chil- 
dren. We can make only brief quo- 
tations from their statement which 
covers many points. 

The Senators say: 

“The Bill is good as far as it goes 
but it falls short of assuring a good 
education for all children . . .” 

“Tt requires the teacher, in effect, 
to subsidize the community by forcing 
her to give her services for a salary 
far below that required to maintain 
a decent standard of living, not to 
mention the cost of providing for per- 
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sonal and professional development.” 

“Providing merely for a $40 mini- 
mum for elementary and secondary 
pupils four years from now is an ap- 
proach entirely too modest to meet 
the educational needs of our 
times...” 


ELIMINATE DIscRIMINATION 

“In dealing with the education of 
our children, we should not be satis- 
fied with partial or halfway measures 
... A sound educational policy should 
be directed toward promoting democ- 
racy, eliminating discrimination and 
bigotry, providing the opportunity 
for the full personal development of 
all our citizens, and should facilitate 
in every way the kind of an economic 
and social environment necessary for 
the free pursuit of truth. . .” 

“The Federal Government, in pro- 
viding aid to education, must be care- 
ful not only not to interfere with local 
or State systems, buf not to encourage 
or discourage one system of education 
against the other. Its aim must be the 
general welfare of all its citizens. 
Federal aid to education must not 
operate merely for the benefit of some 
children, be their number ever so 
large, but for all children...” 

The Thomas-Hill-Taft bill, “if 
enacted into law, would compel the 
Federal Government to deviate from 
its long established policy of absolute 
equity in any program of Federal aid 
to the States. Section 6 (B) prohibits 
the States from expending federal 
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funds in support of non-public schools 
unless a corresponding portion of local 
and State funds is spent for the same 
purpose.” This provision, “in effect 
would mean that almost every State, 
even should it desire to do so, would 
be forbidden to spend federal funds 
on behalf of the children in non-public 
schools. It will deprive children of 
the benefits of federal legislation for 
no other reason than their failure to 
attend public schools... .” 

“In the Civil war period, the issue 
which this bill raises was settled de- 
cisively by the Congress when it voted 
down the Blaine bill prohibiting the 
appropriation of funds to schools con- 
ducted under religious auspices. .. . 
The federal government need not be 
concerned with whether or not a 
welfare institution, a hospital, or a 
school is publicly or privately con- 
trolled. It need inquire only into the 
ability of the institution to perform 
or improve the standard of the public 
service which is to be stimulated and 
facilitated by a grant of federal 
funds...” 

“The N. Y. A. Student Aid pro- 
gram drew no distinction between 
public and non-public schools. ‘The 
emergency school legislation invited 
all schools to participate in a program 
for agricultural stabilization and 
child welfare. The war training 
program called upon the resources of 
every technical school. There was no 
cry of sectarianism when the army 
and navy established their special- 
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ized training programs on the camp- 
uses of denominational colleges. . . . 
The Federal Governnment is donat- 
ing and selling at a discount some of 
its surplus war property for use in 
non-public schools. The GI Bill of 
Rights authorizes the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay tuition fees to non- 
public schools which have been ap- 
proved by the State approving agency. 
The school lunch program provides 
aid to all schools alike, public and 
private. .. . It appears to us that a 
Congress which has agreed to pay a 
veteran’s tuition to a privately con- 
trolled school should not hesitate to 
grant aid or service to.a similar school 
to which he chooses to send his chil- 
dren.” 

Speaking of the need of helping 
private hospitals and of the necessity 
of helping them lest they disappear 
from America, the four Senators say: 
“We think it would be equally disas- 
trous if the Federal Government 
were to deny its assistance to non- 
public schools which, like non-public 
hospitals, contribute to the general 
welfare of our American communities 
and also represent an enormous sav- 
ing to the taxpayers. A government 
monopoly of education inevitably will 
doom this nation either to blind na- 
tionalism or to stupid totalitarianism.” 

The Senators reject entirely the 
slogan of union of Church and State. 
The Senators say: “Another tenet of 
our democratic belief, which we hold 
to be just as sacred and important 
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as the separation of Church and State, 
is that of freedom of religion. Such 
freedom should not be limited by im- 
posing in effect certain penalties on 
those who faithfully carry out the 
practice and teaching of their religion. 
. . . The government does not wish 
to supplant the duties of parents in 
the instruction and training of their 
children, but merely wishes to supple- 
ment and facilitate it. ... The Fed- 
eral Government should not discour- 
age in any way the different activities 
of several kinds of schools, all of 
which are devoted in various ways to 
the common purpose of producing 
the good citizen.” 

“One of the factors in the formula 
for the apportionment of federal 
funds among the States is the total 
number of children in the State be- 
tween the ages of 5 to 17. Many of 
these children attend non-public 
schools. If these children attending 
the non-public schools were not in- 
cluded in the child population as set 
forth in the allocation formula, sev- 
eral States which would receive fed- 
eral funds under the bill as reported 
would not receive them. As the bill 
now stands, children in non-public 
schools are counted as beneficiaries of 
aid which they cannot receive unless 
they attend a public school. We be- 
lieve that this method of allocation 
is a clear violation of equity.” 

In other words, 300,000 children 
attending religious schools in Ohio, 
should this bill become law, would 
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be counted in securing funds for the that this bill (the Thomas-Hill-Taft 
State of Ohio, but not a dollar re- bill) be amended so that its benefits 
ceived would go to the children of may be extended to every child in 
religious schools. This is not only America who is receiving a sub-stand- 
against equity, it is plain political ard education, regardless of whether 
trickery. the school attended is publicly or pri- 
The Senators say: “We propose vately controlled.” 
Let America Lead C 
An Address to U. S. Army Officers by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, June 14, 1946 Tho 
Oo 
i ee Roman stay of many of you is drawing to a close and your othe: 
faces, We are told, are set toward the West. It is only natural E: 
then that they should betray lively joy and expectancy at the prospect nese 
of getting home. Sign 
You are going back to a great country. We cannot forget our visit centt 
of ten years ago. It is great in its incomparable industrial power, greater bisho 
still in the whole-souled, unselfish generosity of its people and great, metr: 
too, one cannot but feel, in the high destiny God has assigned to it. 411. 
For wealth and power and virtue inevitably impose the heavy respon- cover 
sibility of leadership. nitel 
And the world is looking, pleading and hoping to be led out of the aries 
morass of petty—may they not become criminal—jealousies, recrimi- TI 
nations, distrust-and unholy ambitions upon the plateau where the Bagd 
pure air blows freely for one and all mankind. Oh, pray, as We pray that 
every day, that the world may not see its hopes turn to ashes. ould 
And when life again resumes its accustomed even tenor for you in timac 
your native cities, may you still, at times at least, hear the far-off echo their 
of those voices that rise from the hallowed shrines and sacred tombs were 
and monuments which you have passed so often in this mother city [uti 
of Christian civilization, and may you find comfort and inspiration in Th 
their message that Christ lives, Christ rules and the union and peace under 
that men of good-will are searching for can be found if they would rally fereat 
in humble allegiance to His ennobling and imperishable standard. the t 
Tell America that We are consoled and grateful for all that it has turies 
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done and is doing to alleviate the suffering of the world. God’s loving 
and potent blessing, which We with paternal affection, invoke on you 
and your dear ones and all your countrymen, will be your rich reward, 
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HRISTIANITY’S introduction 
into Cardinal Tien’s country, 
legend or fact we do not know, is 
ascribed by some historians to St. 
Thomas, Apostle of India, and by 
others to St. Bartholomew. 
Early records speak of certain Chi- 
nese who blessed themselves with the 
Sign of the Cross as early as the 7th 
century; while others say that Arch- 
bishop Achaeus of Seleucia created a 
metropolitan see in China in the year 
411. A partly Syriac inscription dis- 
covered by the Jesuits in 1625 defi- 
nitely shows the presence of mission- 
aries in China in 638. 
The Nestorians had come from 
Bagdad and made progress so rapidly 
that in Fukien province alone they 
could claim 700,000 converts, but in- 
timacy with Buddhism weakened 
their position considerably and they 
were entirely extinguished by the per- 
ecutions of the fourteenth century. 
The Council of Lyons held in 1245 
under Pope Innocent IV initiated the 
great religious crusade in Asia during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, when ambassadors were dis- 
patched to the Far East to protect 
hristianity’s interests, threatened by 
Mongolian conquests. About ten 
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in China 
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FAMILY AND Our Missions * 


years later, King St. Louis IX of 
France sent a representative, a Friar 
Minor, to the Orient for the same 
purpose. 

Seven Franciscan bishops were 
sent to the Far East in 1307 by Pope 
Clement V, to consecrate Archbishop 
John Montecorvino, of Cambaluc 
(Peking), first primate of the Far 
East. This learned man translated 
the Holy Bible for the people, said 
Mass in Mongolian and soon bap- 
tized 30,000 people. 

At this time arrived also the holy 
missionary, Blessed Odoric of Por- 
done. Odoric baptized 20,000, la- 
bored, among other places, in the 
present territory of Cardinal Tien, 
and in Tsinan, capital of Shantung 
Province. Several years later the 
Apostolic Legate, Francisco di Pedio, 
and twelve companions, headed for 
China and were never seen again. 

Amid the confusion after the fall 
of the Mongols and the accession of 
the Ming dynasty in 1368, Christian 
missions disappeared. The first Ming 
emperor was an old Buddhist priest 
who bitterly resented the Christians. 
His merciless persecution of the mis- 
sionaries, combined with Turkey’s 
Mohammedan hatred in interrupting 
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the connection between China and 
Europe, practically obliterated Chris- 
tianity from the Orient for nearly 
200 years. 

True founders of the China mis- 
sions in modern times were the Jesuits, 
although the Dominican Father Cas- 
par da Cruz was actually the first 
missionary to return (1555), staying 
only a short time. St. Francis Xavier, 
cherished and beloved companion of 
St. Ignatius of Loyola in founding 
the Society of Jesus, had reached 
China’s coast after evangelizing In- 
dia and Japan, but before he could 
set foot in Macao on the mainland 
and penetrate the interior as he had 
dreamed, this courageous priest be- 
came ill and died at Shangch’wan on 
December 2, 1552. Pope Gregory 
XIII, five years later, designated 
Macao as a diocese for China, Japan 
and the Far Eastern islands. 


Traveling from Europe to China 
in the early days worked many hard- 
ships on the missionaries, heroic to 
say the least. Most of those who 
attempted to reach the Orient were 
middle-aged men, and it was a tre- 
mendous physical strain for them to 
spend a whole year battling the Rus- 
sian winter enroute. Vain were the 
attempts of the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans to reach China by this over- 
land route. When the seaway was 
discovered (1521), the fervor of the 
old religious orders blossomed forth. 
However, even ocean-sailing involved 
huge risks in those early days. In 
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some instances, at least half the mis- 
sionaries who began the journey died 
on the way from beri-beri, plague or 
other causes. At one time, the Jesuits 
lost 500 out of 600 missionaries at- 
tempting to reach China by sea. 


Fatuer Ricci 


It was left to Father Matteo Ricci, 
S.J., a native of Macerata, Italy, ar- 
riving at Macao in 1583, to give a 
solid foundation to the Chinese mis- 
sions. His Jesuits, as men of high 
learning and science, dared to venture 
into the interior, spreading themselves 
eventually from Kwangtung Province 
to the central provinces—Shanghai, 
Nanking, Hangchou, attempting to 
reach the Imperial Court at Peking. 
When all hope of reaching Peking 
seemed exhausted, Father Ricci set out 
again, this time as a mandarin with 
a Chinese name. He began his pene- 
tration of the interior on May 18, 
1600. At last, his persistence won 
him the desired goal. 

Summoned by Emperor Wan-li, 
he entered the walled-city on January 
24, 1601. Father Ricci, for all prac- 
tical purposes, became a Chinaman 
and observed, in the strictest way, 
Chinese manners and _ etiquette, 
charming China’s most learned schol- 
ars with the depth of his wisdom and 
the great extent of his astronomical, 
geographical, mathematical and mech- 
anical skill. Three members of the 
imperial family embraced the Catholic 
Faith under his guidance; and his 
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death, nine years later, threw the 
pagan empire into one of its most 
sorrowful periods of mourning. 
Father Ricci’s Jesuits worked long 
hours, compiling and writing in Chi- 
nese. His masterful little book, 
“T’ien-chu-she-i,” The True Doc- 
trine of God, became a widely used 
manual among the missionaries. This 
book brought many learned Chinese 
into the Church, one of them the 
first minister, Dr. Paulus Siu Kuang 
Chi, founder of the widely-known 
Jesuit mission in Shanghai, and for 
whose beatification China is now pray- 
ing. Dr. Paulus’ influence gave Ca- 
tholicism a strong hand in the Im- 
perial Court. This was possibly the 
meaning in Father Ricci’s last words 
to his successor: “I leave you before 
an open door.” 

The Jesuits who came after Father 
Ricci also had great influence in the 
Court, perhaps greater than that of 
Father Ricci. Their names and deeds 
form glorious pages in mission history 
—Adam Schall and Ferdinand Ver- 
biest. Until 1650, their missions 
numbered about 150,000 Catholics. 
By 1670 this had increased to 
250,000, and to 300,000 in 1724. 
Other famous Jesuits of this period 
were Father Louis Buglio, who trans- 
lated into Chinese the Summa of St. 
Thomas, also the missal; and Father 
Louis de Poirot, who nearly com- 
pleted the translation of the whole 
Bible. 


Twenty-three years after Father 
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Ricci’s death and eleven years after 
the creation by Gregory XV of the 
Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda 
Fide in June 1622, Dominicans and 
Franciscans returned to China to es- 
tablish missions; but due to their op- 
position to the Chinese rites in the 
Ricci controversy, they incurred the 
wrath of the Imperial Court and 
were promptly expelled (1633) from 
the country for four years. 

The Manchu conquest of China in 
1644 brought immense suffering to 
the Church; but continuing the prog- 
ress in the face of opposition, on Sep- 
tember 9, 1659, Pope Alexander VII 
erected two vicariates within the Dio- 
cese of Macao, and in 1690, Alex- 
ander VIII created, under the juris- 
diction of the Archbishop of Goa, 
the Diocese of Peking and Nanking. 
A Bull of Innocent XII, October 15, 
1696, erected the vicariates of Shensi 
and Shansi, until then in the territory 
of Peking, also limiting the Nanking 
Diocese to Kiangnan and Honan. 

Opposition to the Church con- 
tinued. In 1724, Yung Cheng, ex- 
cepting only those who remained in 
official capacity at the Imperial Court, 
exiled all missionaries to Canton (at 
this time the Franciscans and Domin- 
icans had made 100,000 converts), 
and in 1736, his son, K’ien Lung, im- 
posed death upon any who dared to 
teach the Gospel. By June 25, 1746 
a merciless persecution was initiated 
in Fukien where Bishop Sanz, Vicar 
Apostolic of Foochow, and four Span- 
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ish Dominicans were martyred. Sep- 
tember 12, 1748, Fathers Attimis and 
Henriquez, Jesuits, met the same fate. 
In fact, the Chinese martyrology con- 
tains some thirty-two Blessed, one of 
them from the Ming dynasty and the 
others from the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. The persecution, last- 
ing about 160 years, diminished the 
number of Catholics by about 100,- 
000. Meanwhile, the Jesuits at Peking 
were being replaced by the Lazarists, 
the first of whom were sent to China 
by the Office of Propaganda as early 
as 1699. 


Martyrpom CONTINUES 


In the succeeding years, the martyr- 
dom of heroic missionaries continued. 
The period, 1796-1820 was partic- 
ularly severe, and a large number of 
Christians lost their lives. A ray of 
hope appeared when on February 20, 
1846, Tac-kwang ordered the restora- 
tion of mission properties and the ces- 
sation of arrests of harmless Chris- 
tians. It was not, however, until four- 
teen years later that the Peking 
churches were returned. But by 1866, 
the hatred of foreigners was mount- 
ing steadily and contempt for the 
Gospel grew especially vengeful. 
Korea, already infamous for its for- 
mer massacres of Christians, was that 
year the scene of a horrible slaughter 
—the decapitation of two bishops and 
six priests, and many others. 

The massacre of Tientsin, June 21, 
1870, claimed the lives of a large 
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number of priests, ten nuns, Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul, and 30,000 
Christians in 360 communities, 
Nero or Diocletion could hardly 
have done a more masterful piece of 
butchery. The Boxer Rebellion saw 
the deaths of five bishops, twenty-nine 
foreign priests, nine Sisters and 
twenty-two Brothers in addition to 
some twenty to thirty thousand Chris- 
tians. Even though not all were 
killed for religious reasons, the Chi- 
nese Church claims that she offered 
God some 6,200 martyrs, a record 
number in comparison with the num- 
ber of Catholics. 

The martyrdom in Shantung Prov- 
ince of two German priests of the 
Society of the Divine Word, Fathers 
Nies and Henle, a happening still 
fresh in Cardinal Tien’s memory, led 
to the occupation of Tsingtao, the 
Cardinal’s See City, by the Germans. 

Even in recent times China has not 
been free from danger to the mission- 
aries. From 1912 to 1933, records 
show that at least fifty priests were 
killed by robbers or by persons with 
evil inclinations. The China-Japan 
war and Communism have taken 2 
yet untold toll of life, liberty and 
property from the heroic missionaries. 

The Chinese missions have always 
asked and still ask enormous sacrifices 
from the missionaries, but their blood 
is not given in vain. The small grain 
is now growing into a strong and 
high tree. Today in 138 vicariates 
and prefectures in twenty ecclesias 
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tical provinces are the Jesuits, Dom- 
inicans and Franciscans, Benedictines 
and Augustinians, Trappists, Lazar- 
ists, Passionists, Redemptorists, Stig- 
matines, Capuchins, Clerics of St. 
Viator, Picpus Fathers and Scheut 
Fathers, Salvatorians and Salesians, 
Foreign Mission Societies of Paris, 
Milan, Scarboro, Quebec, Bethlehem 
(Swiss), the American Maryknoll- 
ers, the Divine Word Missionaries 
and perhaps others—groups of relig- 
ious men and women—all working 
toward one goal: the establishment 
of the native Church and the eternal 
salvation of the Chinese. 

Surely, the results of their labors 
are gratifying. China had, in 1900, 
740,000 Catholics; the first million 
was reached in 1907; in 1922, two 
million, and now about 4,000,000, or 
more. At the present time, China has 
twenty-three major and over 100 
minor seminaries. Before the turn of 
the century, China had no schools of 
importance. Now she points with 
pride to three flourishing universities: 
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Aurora University (Jesuits) founded 
in 1903 in Shanghai; Hautes Etudes 
(Jesuits) founded in Tientsin in 
1923, and Fu Jen University of 
Peking, wnder the Benedictines in 
1925, later transferred to the Society 
of the Divine Word (1933). There 
are in China also about sixty Catholic 
high schools. 

At best, the foregoing is but a re- 
sumé of the development of the Chi- 
nese Church, its sorrows and its joys. 
It is but a brief scanning of some of 
the salient points of what has gone 
before—a bit to give us an eye for 
the future, what may be accomplished 
and what we may expect. Even sea- 
soned historians are unagreed on cer- 
tain dates and happenings. Noble 
men and women, all playing, in their 
own peculiar way, an important role 
in the evangelization of China, have 
left in the annals of their organiza- 
tions numerous volumes and docu- 
mentary records, presenting fully an 
account of their labors—hardships, 
sorrows and triumphs. 


Christianity in Japan 
Shintoism and Buddhism are dead religions. I am convinced 
that the Japanese people are starving for religion. Any kind 
of a vital religious movement in Japan will be successful now. 
Christianity is the only remedy to save the morale of thé people. 
—Wataru Narahashi, Minister without Portfolio and Secre- 


tary of the Japanese Cabinet. 





Juvenile Crime 


Hon. James P. McGRANERY 


Assistant U. S. Attorney General 


Address delivered before the Catholic Parent-Teachers Association of Denver, 
Colorado, March 21, 1946 


T IS hard not to heed the cry of 
the child wrongdoer—phrased, as 

it might well be—in the words of 
Henry Adams: “It was not my crime, 
or if a crime, it was not mine alone.” 

More familiar to all of us is the 
statement frequently quoted: ‘There 
are no delinquent children—only de- 
linquent parents.” 

This indictment, of course, can 
well be expanded to include schools 
and a delinquent community. A com- 
bination of all three undoubtedly 
contributes to the unhappy state of 
the child who had strayed from his 
brothers. The cooperation of all three 
must be gained if délinquency is not 
to become more and more widespread 
during these postwar years of read- 
justment. 

You and I know that the respon- 
sibility of parents is as tremendous 
as it is happy. The infant entrusted 
to our care may have capacity for 
greatness—good or evil. During the 
first formative years before the 
schools share the hours of his day, 
many of his habits and attitudes will 
be formed. We who love our little 
boy blue have feared lest his dreams, 
too, be interrupted by an angel song. 


But what of the little boys who 
have no toy soldier, no toy dog, no 
trundle bed? The atmosphere and 
the influence which surround them 
may bar them from the side of the 
angels. 

The children who share three or 
four crowded rooms with two or even 
three other families grow up with- 
out the most elementary privacy. It 
is hard, indeed, for their parents to 
develop in these children a sense of 
modesty and morality. A child whose 
ragged clothes are his only possessions 
can come to recognize property 
rights; but it is not too easy to teach 
him this idea or other ordinary social 
concepts. The child who comes inte 
a little world of filth and squalor, 
who lacks an adequate diet, adequate 
shelter, adequate clothing—is not nec- 
essarily maladjusted even when he 
seems a bit resentful. 

Of course, children who are born 
into homes materially more secure 
may in their turn, because of either 
the overindulgence or the neglect of 
parents, become estranged from so- 
ciety. 

The principles of child psychology 
and mental hygiene which must guide 
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parents have been clearly phrased by 
His Holiness in an address to newly 
married couples when he said: 

“If the punishment you mete out 
proceeds from the impulse of the mo- 
ment, from blind or thoughtless feel- 
ings, you will generally show your- 
selves to be arbitrary, incoherent, and, 
perhaps, even unjust and inopportune. 
If at any moment you do not feel 
master of yourself, put the punish- 
ment off to a later or a better hour.” 

The Pope warned against doing 
anything that would lessen one’s au- 
thority toward children, such as nag- 
ging. He urged that father and 
mother show no difference in their 
treatment of their children, as the 
latter would soon learn to play one 
parent against the other. He coun- 
sled in his wisdom that, although 
authority must be manifest from baby- 
hood, it should ever be authority born 
of love. 

Much harm can be done to the 
child before it reaches school age, but 
even, nay, especially—when a child is 
old enough to attend school, he needs 
such joint action of home and school 
a your associations strive for. 

The increase of delinquency dur- 
ing the war years cannot be blamed 
completely on the war. Rather, as 
one educator has well expressed it, 
“Wartime conditions * * * provided 
a fertile field in which latent social 
tendencies could manifest them- 
selves.” Modern warfare brought the 
battle front into the home, endan- 
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gered its stability, made more tenuous 
the family ties. In many families one 
parent was in military service and 
the other in defense work. The 
“latchkey” children were free to find 
their own amusement on the street 
corners or with the “neighborhood 
gangs.” During these years divorces 
multiplied; and in the months since, 
they have again increased and mul- 
tiplied. A child’s personal interpreta- 
tion of his total life experiences is 
necessarily biased by the lack of 
wholesome family life resulting from 
a broken home. 


SUCCESSFUL PARENTS 


For the old essential elements of 
successful parenthood have not 
changed even though we find them 
described in technical terms by psy- 
chologists and social workers today. 
If the father and mother have good 
moral character, reasonable intel- 
ligence, emotional stability and sin- 
cere love for their children, then they 
will be aware of their children’s re- 
quirements. Insofar as they under- 
stand themselves, they will under- 
stand and guide their children. 

It is true that: “All children 
wander with the truant-time,” but 
it rests with the parents whether 
their children will wander closer to 
God or farther away from His wel- 
coming arms. 

If the spirit of sacrifice illumines 
the home, if a proper self-discipline 
is learned there, children go fo-th 
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strong and direct to meet a changing 
world. 

The influence of such parents can- 
not be limited within the walls of 
their home, however, if they are truly 
conscious of their duty to their chil- 
dren. For it is also their responsibil- 
ity to cooperate with the school au- 
thorities and to make sure of the kind 
of discipline, the kind of educational 
stimulus, the kind of religious train- 
ing offered there. 

Their children’s companions are 
their concern, too. And if, of neces- 
sity, these companions must be drawn 
from among those whose home en- 
vironment is not as fortunate, then 
the right-thinking parents must join 
with educators, social workers, gov- 
ernmental agencies, and_ religious 
authorities to remedy community con- 
ditions. 

By united influence a well-rounded 
community program in certain cities 
can be made universal in our com- 
munities. If the plan is coordinated, 
it will achieve, step by step, a per- 
manent reduction of the number of 
our youth who will need curative 
care in the juvenile courts. 

The religious forces of each com- 
munity must be enterprising and ac- 
tive in leadership, seeking adult inter- 
est and translating it into concrete 
activity. The fourth R, religion, 
should be taught as a part of the 
school curriculum; if necessary, by 
the released time plan. 

School authorities should be given 
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the opportunity to exercise discipline, 
The popular (and soon to be out- 
moded) philosophy, “let the child 
express himself,” should be changed 
to, “Let the child be taught to ex- 
press himself correctly.” 


PROTECTING THE HoME 


The homes of all should be pro- 
tected through adequate economic 
measures; the payment of a living 
wage, adequate housing, low-cost 
health care, and hospitalization. 

Recreational facilities with proper 
supervision on playgrounds and in 
neighborhood clubs should be estab- 
lished and supported in each district 
with programs planned to supple 
ment home life and not to substitute 
for it. 
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today might not be as tragic as it is. 
For today 21 per cent of all arrests 
are of persons under 21. 
“Twenty-one per cent of all arrests 
are of persons under 21. More per- 
sons aged 17 are arrested than in any 
other age group. Those under 21 
years of age represent 15 per cent 
of all murderers, 36 per cent of all 
.|robbers, 51 per cent of all burglars, 
34 per cent of all thieves, 26 per 
cent of all arsonists, 62 per cent of 
t}all car thieves, and 30 per cent of all 
rapists. 

“The whole problem becomes more 
serious when we observe the shocking 
spectacle of the rise in youth offend- 
ers during the war years. They are 
. [the ones who are now becoming the 
postgraduates of crime and are com- 
mitting the more despicable offenses. 
The arrests of girls under 18 years 
nsfof age have increased 198 per cent 
nefsince the last peacetime year of 1939, 
hefwhile arrests of boys under 18 years 
alfof age have increased 48 per cent for 
homicide, 70 per cent for rape, 39 per 
cent for robbery, 72 per cent for as- 
‘Sault, 55 per cent for auto thefts, and 
101 per cent for drunkenness and 
sMdriving while intoxicated.” 

The rising tide of juvenile delin- 
ewquency has caused the Department 
of Justice to take vital and effective 
fallfpreventive measures on a national 
migcale. The Attorney General recently 
appointed an advisory panel on ju- 
eemvenile delinquency problems. The 
astimembership of this panel includes out- 
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standing educators, churchmen, and 
other citizens vitally interested in the 
youth of the Nation. You will be 
interested to know that Monsignor 
Flanagan, of the famed Boys Town, 
is one of the most active members 
of the panel. At a recent meeting 
this group, after emphasizing the 
vital need for enlightened coopera- 
tion of public and private agencies, 
National, State and local, set up a 
specific agenda for consideration of 
a larger and more representative con- 
ference planned within the near fu- 
ture. 

Most of you are familiar with the 
11 points of this agenda: 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


“1. The establishment in the Fed- 
eral Government of an interdepart- 
mental committee to make possible the 
current interchange of information 
and material relating to the various 
Federal programs and to improve and 
implement the many relationships 
which the Federal Government, 
through its agencies, has with the 
States and localities and private 
groups working in the field of juve- 
nile-delinquency problems. 

“2. Make recommendations with 
reference to legislation dealing with 
or relating to juvenile-delinquency 
problems. 

“3. Recommend the organization 
or continuation in the community of 
councils composed of governmental 
and private agencies to encourage co- 
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operation in the field of juvenile- 
delinquency problems. 

“4. The development of specific 
recommendations respecting stand- 
ards for the creation and operation of 
correctional institutions and estab- 
lishment of minimum qualifications 
for probation and parole officers and 
the expansion of probation and parole. 

“5. The improvement of Federal, 
State, county, and local detention fa- 
cilities for children. 

“6, Creation in county and mu- 
nicipal police departments of special 
bureaus for the handling of juvenile 
delinquency problems and _ recom- 
mendations relating to the improve- 
ment of police facilities and tech- 
niques, and the training of personnel. 

“7, Recommendations relating to 
the establishment of community rec- 
reation facilities. 

“8. Recommendations relating to 
facilities, such as schools, play- 
grounds, housing projects, etc., in 
connection with Federal, State, and 
local building programs. 

“Q. Specific recommendations for 
participation by the juveniles them- 
selves in all appropriate programs de- 
veloped for their benefit, in order to 
ascertain, from the children them- 
selves, their actual needs and to in- 
still in them a sense of responsibility 
for the solution of their own prob- 
lems. 

“10. Development and training of 
volunteer leadership. 

“11. Emphasis on parents’ respon- 
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sibility in relation to juvenile delin- 
quency problems.” 

A study of these 11 points shows 
the recognition by the panel of the 
necessity for reemphasis of moral and 
spiritual values. In the youth of our 
country lies the hope of its future, and 
the guidance of our youth today, as 
always, must be the church, the 
school and the home. 

A child coming into this world and 
before it is marred by material con- 
ditions of the world as we have made 
it has a yearning for happiness here 
and for happiness ever after in the 
arms of its eternal Father. We can 
determine whether this natural long- 
ing of a child will continue in its nat- 
ural harmony instead of being trans- 
lated into the mere restlessness of 
spirit which is characteristic of the 
delinquent child. 

For, as I have stated before, there 
are no delinquent children. We alone 
are delinquent. Children today are 
not unlike the children of 1900 years 
ago. 

The plea so beautifully phrased by 
Mary Dixon Thayer is the prayer 
of any child. We can make it the 
prayer of every child. 

Dear God, I wish I could have been 

Among those girls and boys 
You called to come and talk with you 

And who left all their toys, 

And ran and climbed up on your knee 

And held your hand, and sat 
Around you, learning lovely things—~ 

I wish I had done that! 
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But God! I know that even now Down at the altar where you are, 
I can get close to you. And tell you all I feel. 

I know you still love children—Yes I cannot see your face, and yet 
Indeed; I know you do. I know that you are there. 

And so I often slip away I know I’m just as close to you 
Into the Church and kneel As all those children were! 


Union Action 


In all unions there is a considerable amount of routine and 
uninteresting work which must be carried on by the members. 
This is popularly known as “Jimmy Higgins” or “leg” work. 
Who is it that attends the meetings and does this work? If 
there are any Communists in your union, you may be sure they 
are always ready and willing to serve. When there is mimeo- 
graphing to be done, handbills or news releases to be prepared 
and passed out, picket duties—they are never too busy. We 
cannot just talk about the Communist threat in unions; we must 
do something about it. Speaking from many years of actual 
experience in matching wits with their maneuvers and continual 
somersaults in carrying out the “party line,” I know that it 
requires organization and plenty of hard work. We must not 
be just “agin” the Communist ; we must have a positive program 
of action—John D. Conners in The Sticn, May, 1946. 


Morals in the Marketplace 


Low wages, long hours, bad housing, a low standard of living 
are not the outcome of inexorable economic law as Karl Marx 
taught, (oddly enough the majority of capitalists believe it, 
too). These conditions exist primarily because the leaders of 
industry are in a position to exploit the worker and have done 
so. These conditions are the outcome of men’s disregard of 
moral laws; these problems are therefore moral problems.— 
The LABor LEADER, New York, N. Y., March 31, 1946. 









Reprinted from PEopLe & FREEDOM* 


N the morning of Easter Mon- 

day I left London to attend 
the Congress of the Italian Chris- 
tian-Democratic Party to which the 
Party’s Executive had invited me. 
On Wednesday afternoon I arrived 
in Rome, where posters and banners 
at every turn pointed the way to the 
Party headquarters. 

When I reached the large amphi- 
theatre in the University, a packed 
assembly of some two thousand was 
just tumultuously cheering the end 
of the report of Alcide de Gasperi, 
political secretary of the Party, 
Italy’s Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister. In the crowded galleries 
were the leaders of the other Parties. 

As De Gaspert sat down, some 
question of procedure found the meet- 
ing divided. Speakers leapt up from 
every side, shouting at each other. 
When the faint tinkle of the chair- 
man’s bell failed to make itself heard, 
a band struck up and everyone burst 
into song. Ther the altercations 
started anew. ‘Taking advantage of 
a lull the chairman, Ex-minister 
De Micheli, announced the arrival of 
the delegate of “People and Free- 
dom” from London, bringing greet- 
ings from her organization. 

And so I found myself telling our 
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Italian friends how it was our pride 
to have brought back to life Savo- 
narola’s cry of “People and Free- 
dom,” making it once more a watch- 
word not only in Italy, but for 
Christian-Democrats in Britain and 
America, And I told the assembly, 
who wildly cheered the name of the 
founder of the Pofulari, how happy 
I was to have this occasion for pub- 
licly acknowledging the debt of 
gratitude we all owed to Don Sturzo, 
our common master. 

I have described the initial tumult 
—and there were more at other ses- 
sions—because one of the most strik- 
ing impressions of this Congress for 
us visiting delegates was how steadily, 
under wise direction, an assembly of 
men who for the most part had no 
experience of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and were drunk with the new 
joy of free speech, men drawn from 
every region and every social class, 
advanced towards parliamentary dis} 
cipline, tolerance of adverse opinion 
and acceptance of majority decisions 

The strength of Italian Christian} 











Democracy lies in the fact, as on 
speaker noted, that it is not, like th 
French Popular Republican Party 
born of an explosion in the popula 
conscience, but has a firm traditio 
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behind it. In the old guard of the 
Populari Party the new “demo- 
christiant” Party possesses leaders of 
high intellectual and moral quality. 


ITaLy’s DE VALERA 


Foremost amongst them is the party 
leader, Alcide de Gasperi. He has a 
curious likeness to Eamon De Valera, 
not only facially, but also psycho- 
logically (though with greater range 
and flexibility) and even in his career. 
He has the same sensitiveness, the 
same absolute integrity which has 
made him a national figure, respected 
by all parties. His usually grave face 
lightens up in the same way with a 
smile of particular charm. He, too, 
has the quality of evoking a loyalty 
that springs from pure affection, espe- 
cially among the young. 

The strength of the Youth Section 
is an important and most hopeful 
aspect of the party. Here are young 
men and women who grew up in the 
Resistance, for whom the Movement 
is a crusade in which to spend them- 
selves in gay enthusiasm. 

In their headquarters they have 
pinned up a cartoon of De Gasperi 
with a variation of the Fascist Mus- 
solini-slogan: “De Gasperi is—nearly 
—always right!” Another cartoon 
shows Don Sturzo plucking a daisy 
under the caption: “I’m coming— 
I’m not. I’m coming. I’m not.” 

There is nothing bombastic or 
merely rhetorical about this new Italy. 
Many had feared that the question 
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“Monarchy or Republic” might split 
the Party. The debates following the 
reasoned exposition of their view- 
points by the leaders of the two op- 
posing sections were heated. But 
finally the motion in favor of the re- 
publican form of government, pre- 
sented by Dr. Viccione in an admir- 
able speech, was carried by the votes 
of 69 per cent of the delegates. And 
there was no split. The unity of the 
Party is founded on deeper issues. 

These were expounded by Dr. 
Gonella, editor of I! Popolo, and 
former foreign editor of the Osser- 
vatore Romano, who stipulated the 
principles which must underlie the 
new Constitution of the State. His 
speech was a masterly presentation of 
what Christian Democracy means for 
the solutions of the problems of the 
Modern State. 

The key-note was Liberty, the es- 
sential human liberty which draws 
its substance from Christian inspira- 
tion and which the new state must 
foster and guarantee. The huge as- 
sembly followed with close attention, 
punctuated by cheers which rose to a 
storm of applause when the speaker 
proclaimed that, in contrast to the late 
State, the Party called for a Chris- 
tian State. Not a Confessional State, 
but one guided by Christian ethics as 
befitted a Christian people. 

Here was a condensation of the 
whole Christian-Democratic political 
philosophy: 

Primacy of Labor over Capital; 
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the worker’s right of access to owner- 
ship as against the wage system; 
Labor’s share in management; elim- 
ination of “economic hegemonies, 
financial and industrial baronies and 
agrarian feudalism”; limits of State 
intervention; regional devolution as 
safeguard against a centralization 
which easily leads to despotism. 

In his closing speech Prime Min- 
ister De Gasperi declared anew that 
Christian-Democrats stand against 
every form of Totalitarianism and for 
the principle of Pluralism and the vin- 
dication of Freedom. 

For us foreign delegates the Con- 
gress has been an unforgettable ex- 
perience, and we took away from it 
the conviction that a Christian- 
Democratic Italy could make a de- 
cisive contribution to the new In- 
ternational Order. 


Tue SHapow oF Paris 


The Congress closed in a happy 
atmosphere of confidence. It was to 
be followed by meetings between the 
foreign delegates and party leaders to 
discuss some provisional international 
organization. All these arrangements, 
however, were cancelled when the 
reports came from Paris of the first 
results of the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference on Italy. 


So it was to be a punitive “Peace.” 
To the men who had fought and 


suffered, who had lost relatives and ° 


friends through cruel reprisals by the 
common enemy, the treatment by 
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their country as foreshadowed by the 
decisions of Paris in regard to the 
Italian fleet, colonies and the frontiers 
with France and Yugoslavia, was a 
bitter and embittering disappointment. 

It also threatens a serious loss of 
prestige and influence for the demo- 
christiani Party whose policy, now 
and for the future, is based on Wes- 
tern ideas of Democracy and on col- 
laboration with the Western powers, 
a policy which has gained her not 
only an actual membership of one and 
a half millions, but millions of votes 
besides, so that it is at present the 
strongest party in Italy. 

For the party, therefore, and its 
leader the final decisions of Paris will 
be as grave as they are for the future 
and the peaceful development of 
European unity. No wonder that 
Prime Minister De Gasperi decided 
to fly to Paris in person when the 
invitation came for a “representative” 
to put the Italian case on Venezia 
Giulia before the “Big Four.” 

Pope Pius XII granted to us for- 
eign delegates a special audience in 
two groups. The Basques and I went 
to the Vatican Palace together. The 
old rules about dress are abolished, 
and both men and women need no 
longer wear black ceremonial clothes. 

By St. Malachy’s prophecy the 
present Pope’s title is “Papa An- 
gelicus.” It is an apt appellation, for 
after the stress and anxieties of the 
war years and their aftermath Pius 
XII appears hardly flesh: it was as if 
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a spirit passed. The gesture of the 
final blessing seemed to embrace the 
whole suffering world. 

When the Basques were presented, 
the Pope spoke to them in Spanish: 
“Vascos? Una benedicion muy spe- 
cial,” repeating a second time: “A 
very special blessing.’ Then, turn- 
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ing to me: “English?” he asked. 

Stumbling for words I said: “Amer- 
ican, but from London—The People 
and Freedom Group — Will Your 
Holiness bless us—.”’ 

And to us, too, in a voice of deep 
tenderness, came: “A very special 
blessing.” 
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Poland Fights On 


As soldiers of the sovereign Polish Republic who remain faith- 
ful to their oath, we vow today before God, our military 
banners and the graves of our comrades that together with all 
the members of the Polish nation both in Poland and abroad 
we shall continue our struggle for the liberation of Poland 
regardless of the conditions under which we shall have to 
live and act... . 

The whole world knows that Poland remains under the 
heaviest Soviet occupation, ‘Today the world understands that 
Poland is ruled by servile agents of Moscow, who have nothing 
in common with the Polish nation. . . . 

Our war aims have not been achieved. There is no free 
Poland and we shall therefore continue the struggle for our 
rights. We are faithful to the soldier’s oath of allegiance and 
therefore recognize that only the President of Poland and the 
lawful Polish Government in London are authorized to tell 
us what our obligations are. 


Our tradition, which is 1,000 years old, binds us to Western 
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Civilization and we do not intend to be forced into a system 


that is foreign and hostile to us. 


We shall therefore remain 


loyal to our Allies and we shall remain with them even against 


GC 


their will—Oath taken by Lieut.-Gen. Wladyslaw Anders’ 
Second Polish Corps, Rome, Italy, June 15, 1946. 












ERHAPS it is appropriate to 

treat the problems of peace and 
security at this International Center, 
dedicated to good will, with some 
measure of optimism. The fact that 
the Directors here express their con- 
fidence in the democratic process of 
free speech, and that many different 
attitudes and viewpoints will be ex- 
pressed in sweet reasonableness, is a 
sign of real promise. But we must 
temper our hopes, as well as our mis- 
givings, with the fresh air of realism. 
Tom Paine aptly described our days: 
“These are the times that try men’s 
souls.” If the belief of our American 
representatives to the U.N.O. after 
the London meeting is sound, the fu- 
ture seems more ominous than bright. 
The press report stated that our del- 
egates believed the United Nations 
Organization to be the last best hope 
of man. If the great powers main- 
tain conscript forces permanently, 
establish regional spheres of power, 
plan their economic, financial and 
social economy to preserve domestic 
order, prepare to defend their con- 
quests by atomic bombs and bacterio- 
logical warfare, “the last best hope 
of man” almost conforms with the 
awful revelation of the horsemen of 
the Apocalypse. 

Our optimism will be further tem- 
pered if we think carefully about the 


The Parliament of Man 


James L. HacEerRtTYy 





This paper, large extracts of 
which are printed here, was read 
by Professor Hagerty, Dean of the 
School of Arts and Letters, Saint 
Mary’s College, California, at the 
Annual Institute of the Interna- 
tional Center, University of Cali- 
fornia, March 1, 1946. 
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conditions necessary tor world secur- 
ity and peace. Serious and satisfactory 
agreement must be reached about the 
use of these terms before we can pro- 
ceed to practical applications without 
misunderstanding, suspicion, mistrust, 
and double dealing. The exact mean- 
ing of the Atlantic Charter is a case 
in point; what it meant to Ameri- 
cans, to other nationals, to subject 
peoples, to the high contracting par- 
ties, presents a case of the indefinite- 
ness of diplomatic language. 

It was a French diplomat who said 
that the tongue was given to man 
that he might conceal his thoughts. 
Surely that way madness lies. Let 
us rather engage in the forward-look- 
ing task of understanding the tre- 
mendous significance of the Preamble 
to the United Nations Charter, be- 
ginning “We the peoples of the 
United Nations .. .” This pledge of 
purpose must become the responsibil- 
ity of all men everywhere. At pres- 
ent, it is the dream of a few statesmen 
who lack the power and the influence 
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to secure the attention of their peo- 
ples, so that laws and _ institutions 
capable of initiating an international 
order may be established. 


Attack CAusEsS OF WAR 


One of the clearest and most ob- 
jective books on this subject that it 
has been my privilege to read is How 
to Think about War and Peace by 
Mortimer J. Adler. After a sum- 
mary of theories of peace in the past, 
the author examines the possibility 
of peace, and limits his treatment to 
the conditions essential for order 
among men in a civil society; then 
he examines the probability of estab- 
lishing such possible conditions, and 
then attempts to guess how long it 
will take to bring such an order into 
being practically. To men and women 
who have lived through one or two 
world wars to insure peace, Dr. 
Adler’s estimate on the time it will 
take us to make war impossible may 
be disheartening—he imagines we 
might bring this about in five hundred 
vears. But the point to see is that 
unless we begin now to attack the 
political and economic and moral can- 
cers that produce wars, we may not 
preserve civilizatiun as we know it 
for even five hundred years. There 
may be reason to hope that the experi- 
ence and fear of atomic destruction 
may even move the victors to accept 
principles and institute methods that 
will outlaw force and preserve the 
public interests. Lest the measured 
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pace of the scientist and the philos- 
opher may dash our hopes, let me 
read the prophecy of a poet, whose 
felicitous words have given me the 
title of this talk, and whose vision 
has come sooner than he knew: 


For I dipt into the future, far as 
human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all 
the wonders that would be; 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, 
ever reaping something new; 


That which they have done but 
earnest of the things that they 
shall do. 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping 
down with costly bales; 


Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ aery navies grap- 

pling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of 
the southwind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples 
plunging thro’ the thunder-storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furl’d 
In the Parliament of man, the Fed- 

eration of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe, 
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And the kindly earth shall slumber, 
lapped in universal law. 


Here is a promise, a hundred years 
before our time, of the four freedoms 
and one world ; but it seems strikingly 
romantic compared to the dark days 
that Karl Marx calculated in terms 
of the survival of the fittest and rev- 
olution. This unhappy Jew, an exile 
from his German home, seeking 
refuge in the British Museum, dis- 
covered in the English biologist, 
Darwin, and the German philosopher, 
Hegel, two principles which he rec- 
ognized as capable of destroying the 
diseased civilization of the western 
world. His theory so dominated the 
transformation of modern Russia, that 
the religion, the capitalism and the 
democracy of the states of the west 
seemed diametrically opposed to the 
development of the Soviet Republics. 
Are there any abiding elements in 
the civilization of Europe and Amer- 
ica capable of uniting them in a com- 
mon cause, and manifestly worthy of 
being shared with Russia and China 
and India and all the world? 

Three dominant principles are 
evident in western civilization in 
terms of which it may be possible 
to measure the rise and fall of a com- 
mon law (jus gentium), a common 
faith and a common civilization com- 
posed of many rich and varied cul- 
tures: 1) The belief in a supreme 
being, revealed as the Creator and 
Ruler of all creatures; 2) The unique 
quality of each man as a person, the 
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subject of rights and obligations, 
which all legitimate authority must 
respect; 3) The subjection of all men 
to legitimate authority for the pre- 
servation of the common good. 

The Western world owes some of 
its fundamental principles of religion 
to the Jewish people, who through 
the ages from Moses to the Macca- 
bees, under kings and prophets and 
judges, proclaimed their rights under 
God to their altars and their homes. 
The Old Testament is an inspiring 
story of a people so dedicated to God 
that they believed themselves called 
to a special destiny, set apart from 
those who worshipped idols, chosen 
to stand firm under the revelation of 
their prophets against the tyranny, the 
godlessness and the lawlessness of a 
wicked and corrupt world. Egypt 
and Nineveh and Babylon could not 
compel them to relinquish their ob- 
ligations to each other and to God. 

Jesus Christ, whom Christians 
believe to be the Saviour promised 
to the Jews, was a Jew, as were His 
Apostles, and He announced that He 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil the 
Jewish law. In His name, the mys- 
teries that the Jews had preserved 
through centuries were developed and 
taught to all willing to receive them: 
the knowledge of God, His laws to 
guide man’s conduct, and a unique 
sacrifice of love. The spread of Chris- 
tianity is an evident historical fact, 
but in our present context it is im- 
portant to note its power to unite, 
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to enlighten and to transcend racial 
and national restraints: the conver- 
sion of primitive societies like Ire- 
land, Britain, the peoples in France 
and Germany, followed the pattern 
of Paul’s remarkable conquests in 
Asia Minor, Greece and Rome. The 
development of the universal Church 
from Rome, the spread of a common 
faith, a common civilization and a 
common law, amid the varied cul- 
tures, languages and political groups 
of the then known world, has no 
precedent in history. 

If the denial of the spiritual au- 
thority of the Church hastened the 
anarchy of nationalism, which is the 
primary problem of the U.N.O., and 
the political philosophy of Machia- 
velli was interpreted to mean that 
rulers were subject to no laws of man 
or God, we may still hope that the 
restoration of religion to its rightful 
place in society may prepare the way 
for a sound, international order. 


THe Human Person 

A second principle that has served 
as a standard to measure the personal 
and social development of man in the 
west was first formulated by the 
Greek thinkers, in particular, Socra- 
tes, Plato and Aristotle. That man 
is a reasonable creature, made to be 
happy by working out his happiness 
in a life of virtue, was.a doctrine ad- 
vanced with great brilliance by Plato. 
Such men, by long continued study 
and moral training, would grow into 
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great scientists and _philosopher- 
saints, and should become the rulers 
of an ideal Republic. Aristotle wrote 
with superb insight on the qualities 
of self-restraint, of endurance, of 
fairness and of prudence that con- 
stitute the wise and happy man. Such 
a man Aristotle understood to be free; 
one who lacked or was incapable of 
perfecting these qualities was nat- 
urally a slave. 

But Christian teaching, in the light 
of revelation, placed a supreme value 
on every person brought into the 
world, whether bond or free, male or 
female, Jew or Gentile. Human per- 
sonality became sacred and secure in 
the brotherhood of Christ. The rights 
of man, proclaimed “self-evident” in 
our Declaration of Independence, are 
meaningless without this truth, the 
spiritual nature of man, set forth by 
the Greeks, and established in twenty 
centuries of Christian teaching. 

The third principle that has in- 
fluenced western civilization fun- 
damentally is Roman law. The Ro- 
mans possessed a rare genius for or- 
ganization, both in assimilating for- 
eign elements in their own culture 
and in merging diverse groups and 
nations under a common law, the 
principles of which were generalized 
from the laws of the many peoples 
subject to Rome. The conception of 
the Romans as expressed by Cicero 
was that the laws were above the 
magistrates as the magistrates were 
above the people; so it may be truly 
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said that the judge is a speaking law 
and the law a silent judge. Thus, a 
body of civil law grew, based upon 
a few elements recognized universally 
by reasonable men: to live honestly, 
not to injure another, to give to each 
one what is his due. These standards 
were seen to be natural to all men, 
and served as the principles by which 
disputes were studied by the lawyers 
and judged by the magistrates. 

The positive laws that were estab- 
lished to carry them out preserved 
civil order inasmuch as they were 
seen to derive from social justice and 
served to preserve the peace of the 
community. lhe law became synony- 
mous with what was just and right 
—the judgment of the court was not 
merely the arbitrary fiat of the ruler, 
but sprang from what was reasonable 
and good for the persons disputing 
and for the community. Though the 
method and procedure of the English 
courts differed from the civil law of 
the Continent, the tradition of Roman 
law in Britain, the concurrent in- 
fluence of ecclesiastical law, the in- 
fluence of the Institutes of Justinian 
upon English lawyers, produced an 
effect upon the Common Law of Eng- 
land. The general submission to the 
courts and the law throughout Eu- 
rope was an eloquent tribute to the 
power of Roman jurisprudence to 
preserve an internal order among 
many nations and people. Though the 
unity of Christendom has long been 
destroyed, it is only in our times 
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that we note the distrust in our 
courts. Is this the prelude to an in- 
ternal disintegration that can be pre- 
vented only by the use of force? 

But it may be said these three con- 
ditions: the belief in a supreme being, 
the primacy of man before the state, 
obedience to legitimate authority for 
the good of all men, are too remote, 
or vague, or impractical to effect the 
success of the U.N.O. Then, there 
is but one other factor in western 
history that may possibly support our 
hope for world unity in freedom un- 
der law. It is the political instrument 
of the United States of America— 
the Federal Constitution. The discov- 
ery of this political instrument by our 
Founding Fathers is the most bril- 
liant insight in all political science 
and constitutional history. From a 
study of small Greek city-states, con- 
trolled by town meetings or city fa- 
thers, and small countries with ma- 
ritime empires, of loose defensive 
leagues, and all the permutations of 
government they found in_ history, 
they devised a system to preserve de- 
mocracy in a vast area, to avoid the 
injustices of empire, to secure the 
benefits of union. 

If the contemporary historical 
phenomena of Fascism and govern- 
ment by force were not threatening 
to corrupt constitutional democracies, 
we might imagine that the political 
system of the Federal Constitution 
was self-sustaining. But we must re- 
member that it is not possible to pro- 
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duce a religious spirit, the philosophy 
of freedom, and the sense of order 
from the document itself. We err 
gravely if we fail to see the spirit of 
the colonists who first came to these 
shores and who expressed their in- 
dignation of tyranny in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and their fear 
of it in the Bill of Rights. George 
Washington reminds us that the spirit 
9 necessary to support our free in- 
stitutions must be rooted in religion 
and morality. So we may conclude 
that if the west has anything to offer 


the peoples of the nations in promise 
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of a better world, it must be more 
than the shreds and patches of politi- 
cal theory. Rather, it must be a 
philosophy of life broad enough to 
include all men, of all conditions, 
everywhere. 

Only the supreme God, Good and 
True, is capable of joining all men 
in a permanent union. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, asking “Whether there is only 
one world?” concluded that if things 
are ordained to each other and to 
God there would be unity in the 
world. God made the world. It is 
for us to make it orderly. 


Spiritually, We Are All Semites 


God’s Word is enough for me. Even if all Jews—what an 
absurdity !—were rascals with the exception of one alone who 
would be righteous beneath the velamen, this single man would 
bear upon him the Promise, God’s word of honor in its fulness 
and power, and nothing in it would be changed. 

In addition, let me tell you that each morning I partake of 













the Body of a Jew named Jesus Christ, that I spend a part of 
my life at the feet of a Jewess whose heart was pierced and of 
whom I have made myself the slave, and finally that I have 
put my confidence in a band of Sheenies—as you call them—one 
offering the Lamb, another bearing the Keys of heaven, a third 
commissioned to teach every nation, etc., and I know that it is 
only with such feelings that one can be a Christian. Anything 
else one might say is trite and contingent and absolutely does 
not exist—From Lr PELERIN DE L’ABSOLU, by Leon Bloy. 











Labor’s Protest 


JoHN J. GrocAN 


Reprinted from THE MIssIONARY SERVANT * 


LL one saw -recently in the daily 

papers were headlines announc- 

ing new strikes. The workers em- 

ployed in the Steel, Automobile, Pack- 

ing House, Farm Equipment and Elec- 

trical industries participated in strikes 
involving thousands of workers. 


The strike wave is not over. It will 
not be over until the nation’s working 
men and women feel that there is 
some honest relation between the 
wage and price structure. 

Even independent unions, that is, 
unions unaffiliated either with the 
CIO or AFL, like the National Fed- 
eration of Telephone Workers, called 
strikes. These unions, like the unions 
in either the AFL or CIO, were 
forced by the demands of their mem- 
bers and by the arbitrary attitude of 
the employers to utilize the strike 
weapon. 

While most of the strikes which 
took place recently involved CIO 
unions, AFL unions profited by the 
action of the CIO. 

In many industries where there 
were both AFL and CIO organiza- 
tions, the CIO strike action was fol- 
lowed by similar action on the part 
of the A. F. of L. members. 

Not every CIO union went on 


strike. Some, like my own, the 
IUMSWA, negotiated because the 
road of negotiation was left open. 
The Clothing Workers, the Tex- 
tile Workers, both CIO affiliates, re- 
ceived wage increases in vast sections 
of their industry as a result of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The strike weapon is one which 
every responsible labor leader is re- 
luctant to use, but is one which no 
honest labor leader can refuse to use 
if employers indicate their unwilling- 
ness to sit down and sincerely bargain 
collectively. 

After World War I there were a 
series of major strikes. Most unions 
in those days were organized on the 
basis of the particular craft or skill 
utilized by the worker in earning his 
livelihood. 

In other words, all carpenters were 
members of one union, all machinists 
in another, all riveters in the third. 
Each union negotiated contracts in- 
dividually with the employer and 
often at the expense of the other work- 
ers employed by him. There was no 
unity of action, and each worker, 
having craft-pride, was concerned with 
obtaining for his craft the highest 
possible rate. 


* Box 266, Stirling, N. J., May, 1946 
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These strikes after World War I 
weré lest. But the reasons for strik- 
ing wefé the same then, as now. 

During World War I and World 
War II thé cost of living went up. 
Workers were enabled to meet the 
rising cost of living not by great ad- 
vances in wage rates, but by working 
overtime. In other words, a worker 
would receive a base rate figured on 
40 hours’ work but he would be work- 
ing 48, 52 and even more hours per 
week. The take-home pay was there- 
fore increased and the workers were 
enabled to meet, in part, the increased 
living costs. 

With the end of the war came the 
reduction in overtime work, which 
meant that workers accustomed to 
drawing pay for 52, 60 and even more 
hours would now be taking home pay 
for 40 hours a week. Prices, on the 
other hand, did not decline. In fact, 
they still continued to go up. 

After World War I the prices con- 
tinued to go up because there was no 
price control. After World War II 
they continued to go up because price 
control was not rigidly enforced. 
Wartime needs made the production 
of essential consumers’ goods virtually 
impossible. Shortages in wearing ap- 
parel, housing, household appliances 
became apparent. The demand be- 


came greater than the supply. Eco- 
nomic laws clearly state that when 
demand is greater than supply, prices 
go up. 

The strikes called after World War 
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II succeeded because the workers 
were organized industrially, and be- 
cause the workers had a greater con- 
cern with the welfare of their fellow- 
workers. This the labor unions ac- 
complished in their relatively short 
period of existence. While there was 
still a pride in craft, the workers, led 
by the CIO, had developed a new la- 
bor philosophy, the basis of which was 
“an injury to one is an injury to all.” 


Jos Security 


With the end of World War II, as 
with the end of World War I, the 
problems of the individual worker, 
which were basically how to make 
a living and how to maintain job se- 
curity, came to the fore. The psy- 
chological stimulus of the nation’s 
danger was over and the workers be- 
gan to think of themselves and their 
lives as individuals and as a group. 
The workers realized that they had 
a powerful instrument, through their 
trade unions, to equalize the odds in 
collective bargaining. 

Most Reverend Francis J. Haas, 
in discussing the Catholic position on 
unions, says: 

“The Church observes that in mod- 
ern industry a wide chasm stands be- 
tween the individual worker and the 
employer — usually a corporation — 
and that the distance between them 
frustrates the equality of brotherhood. 
On the other hand, it observes that 
collective bargaining through freely 
chosen representatives of both sides 
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is the only procedure thus far devised 
that bridges the chasm and brings 
both parties on a basis approaching 
equality.” , 

This basis approaching equality 
that Bishop Haas pointed out as so 
necessary was and is the reason for 
the organization and the continued 
existence of unions. Workers have, 
through the years, suffered because of 
lack of equality in collective bargain- 
ing with employers. Employers were 
able to say: “Well, if you do not 
take the job under the conditions and 
wages offered we can get someone 
else.” Or in the event a union was 
organized, employers could and did 
endeavor to destroy the union. How- 
ever, this is not the point of this 
article. This was merely mentioned 
to indicate that for a long time there 
was no equality in collective bargain- 
ing or in relationships between the 
workers and the employers. 

It is interesting to note at this 
point that since the passage of the 
Smith-Connally Act the propaganda 
that unions were dominated by strong 
men and that workers were taken out 
on strikes against their will has fallen 
by the wayside. Under the terms of 
the Smith-Connally Act workers had 
to vote as to whether or not they 
would strike, and invariably the vote 
was overwhelming for striking. 

For the problem of how to make 
a living in a rising price economy with 
a contracting take-home pay, made 
every worker realize that his means 
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to improve his conditions was through 
his collective economic strength. 

There were other reasons for 
strikes. Employers refused to rec. 
ognize that the organized labor move. 
ment, especially in its new manifes- 
tations under the CIO, was here to 
stay. During the war years there had 
been built up through directive orders 
from governmental agencies dealing 
with labor problems and on the basis 
of the justice of the claims of the 
workers, a series of rulings regarding 
seniority, maintenance of membership, 
the adjustment of grievances and sim- 
ilar problems. Workers working ur- 





der the conditions set forth by thes 
directives appreciated the fact that 
there was a dignity to labor. They 
were no longer subject to the whims 
of arrogant foremen, and certainly 
their rights as human beings were no 
longer dependent upon justness or 
unjustness of the thinking of an in- 
dividual employer. 

To the man who works for a liv- 
ing, his job is the most importan 
thing in his life. No matter hov 
frugal he may be, he has to keep work 
ing in order to keep living. In other 
words, he is never really able to amas 
sufficient savings to be able, even wit 
unemployment compensation, to live 
through long periods of protracted 
unemployment. 


Until 


the advent of unions 


worker had little to say about the con 
ditions of employment, his wages of 
his hours. With the growth of union 
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and with the approaching equality, 
the worker, through his unity with 
other workers in a union, began to 
have something to say concerning con- 
ditions of employment. ‘That the 
workers, given the opportunity, did 
have something to say, is indicated 
by the overwhelming votes cast in 
favor of striking by the employees of 
various corporations. 

Could these strikes 
avoided ? 

Yes, they could have been avoided 
if there had not been an arbitrary at- 
titude on the part of certain employ- 
ers. It was public knowledge that 
many of these corporations could af- 
ford, without too much price relief, 
adequate wage increases because of 
war-time profits. 

Could these 
avoided? 

Yes, if the employers recognized 
the fact that the labor movement was 
not a grasping movement but a move- 
ment designed to obtain for its em- 
ployees a decent standard of living. 


have been 


strikes have been 


Lasor’s CLaims Just 


Every Impartial Board which met 
to determine the justness of the claim 
of labor to better wages, agreed that 
labor’s claims were just, that wage 
increases were necessary, and that the 
cost of living had gone up out of pro- 
portion to the increased earnings, and 
that wage increases were necessary to 
equalize the difference between the 
cost of living and workers’ earnings. 
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Yet employers refused to accept the 
findings of these Boards. The Steel 
Workers went on a strike to enforce 
the decisions of President Truman’s 
Fact Finding Board. In other indus- 
tries strikes occurred for similar rea- 
sons. 

While employers resented the fact 
that organized labor wanted price 
controls to keep the cost of living 
down, invariably they, the employers, 
tied every increase they granted to 
their workers with the petition for 
price relief. In other words, the em- 
ployers attempted to pass off the en- 
tire increase in wages to the con- 
sumer. That was met, in part, by a 
revision of the price structure by the 
United States governmental agencies. 

However, unless price control really 
is effected, the vicious cycle will con- 
tinue. That unions are necessary is 
admitted now by every fair-minded 
person. If there is to be social justice 
it must come as a result of mutual 
understanding, of living according to 
Christian precepts and, certainly, of 
recognizing mutual rights and respon- 
sibilities. 

The virtual unanimity of the work- 
ers in voting for a strike and in par- 
ticipating in strikes indicates that the 
strike wave is not a result of agitation 
or propaganda of one individual or 
a group of individuals. It shows that 
so long as collective bargaining is not 
sincerely complied with and there is 
no honest effort made to recognize 
the needs and the claims of the men 











and women who work for a living, 
there will be industrial disturbances. 

We, of labor, want honest under- 
Standing, which leads to industrial 
peace ; and we want social justice. We 
are entitled to live in dignity and 
with respect. We certainly have the 
right to bring up children in comfort 
and to give them the opportunity to 
live full, human and understanding 
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Our labor has helped make our na- 
tion great and prosperous. Our labor 
has helped protect the nation in time 
of need. And our labor will make 
possible a full life for everyone. 

Certainly, in exchange for our la- 
bor, we should be permitted to “make 
a living” and enjoy the blessings of 
life. 

With this, I know, the Church 


lives. 





















agrees. 


Priest in Co-ops 


I can just see it—and I’ve seen it often before—a puzzled 
frown crinkling across the features, especially of good North 
American Catholics, as they try to fit together the “priest in 
co-ops” mixture. “Priest in retreats”? Why, of course. Right 
up his spiritual alley. But the holy man of God, the soggarth 
4roon, as mine Irish ancestors have a way of phrasing it, all 
mixed up in savings and loans and security and the marketing 
of fish and eggs and tropic yams and what have you? “Perish; 
forbid” as Duffy says. To wipe away that “crinkling” com- 
pletely would wear down this already worn-down and over- 
aged portable. Briefly, however, the following might “clear” 
the missionary a bit: 

(1) When the priest’s religious superiors put him on the 
co-op job, then the priest’s own personal anxieties about the 
job are finished. Again (2) it’s often pretty difficult to get 
his people to avoid serious sin and to frequent the sacraments 
if the pecple in question are hungry or lack credit or nutrition 
or jobs or housing. Besides prayer, we need bread. Now 
there are two ways to get that daily bread we pray for in 
the Our Father. One way is charity. The other is the co-op 
way.—Father John P. Sullivan, S.J. in the JAMAIcAN Co- 
OPERATOR, Kingston, Jamaica, June 16, 1946. 


















Molotov’s Political Fantasy 


NCE again, the Russian Gov- 
ernment has made use of what 
appears to be its tactic No. 1 in di- 
plomacy ; that is, to charge others with 
the weaknesses and sins most conspic- 
uous in Soviet policy. By shouting 
loudly and embarking on the offensive, 
as Hitler frequently did, the Soviet 
leaders apparently are trying to con- 
vince the people that black is white. 
This may work in the Soviet Union; 
it may work in parts of the world 
under such firm Soviet control that 
unbiased news cannot be printed. But 
it will not work with peoples who 
have access to all the facts and all the 
points of view, including, of course, 
the Russian. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
reaches new heights in illustrating 
Soviet diplomatic tactic No. 1 in his 
article in the official newspaper 
Pravda. He charges that the at- 
tempts to draw peace treaties by the 
council of foreign ministers in Paris 
were defeated because the United 
States and Britain formed an offen- 
sive bloc against the legitimate inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union. He charges 
that this bloc was designed to exert 
“pressure, threats, and intimidation” 


against the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, to impose British-American 
will on weak nations, and to enslave 
them economically. 

This charge might be funny if it 
were not so serious. Think of the facts 
in eastern Europe and then laugh, 
but be sure it is grimly. Ask Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, and Poland who 
it is that is imposing a will on them 
and taking economic advantage of 
them. And, among the defeated na- 
tions for whom Mr. Molotov finds a 
parenthetic crocodile tear, ask Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ger- 
many who imposes and who enslaves. 
Ask Finland what pressures she fears 
most. 

Equally callous and shocking is Mr. 
Molotov’s attempt to paint Britain 
and America as willful violators of 
the Potsdam agreement. It is true 
that Mr. Byrnes’ threat, after all else 
had failed, to ask all the United Na- 
tions to make peace is not ideal. At 
Potsdam it was agreed that the Big 
Three, and other interested countries 
in particular cases, would draw up 
peace treaties to be submitted to the 
United Nations. That has been tried 
at several foreign ministers’ meetings. 
Russia has blocked all attempts. Mr. 
Byrnes’ view is that peace must be 
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made in Europe and, if Russia chooses 
to block all council attempts, then the 
entire United Nations must take up 
the problem. 

The unhappy truth is that the 
Soviet Union has fundamentally vio- 
lated the Potsdam and previous agree- 
ments by interfering consistently with 
the holding of unfettered and free 
elections in Poland. To this the USSR 
is pledged. Freedom to report condi- 
tions in Poland before, during and 
after the elections is guaranteed by 
Russia. Yet the secret police, under 
Soviet control, interfere constantly. 
Under Potsdam, all democratic anti- 
Nazi parties in Poland were to have 
freedom. Actually, the Soviet-domi- 
nated regime in Poland constantly 
harasses democratic parties. 

Mr. Molotov says that the Soviets 
have demonstrated their “desire for 
coordinated action” in Europe. They 
have. But to them coordination means 
the right of the Soviets to do as they 
please with as much of Europe as they 
please, regardless of the wishes of the 
other great Allies or of the wishes of 
the peoples concerned. 

No amount of smoke screening in 
Pravda, or from any source, can 
change the facts, though it may be 
gradually possible to obscure the facts 
from millions, in parts of the world 
where the Soviet Government does 
not allow the facts to be heard. That 
is the bad thing about it—The MIt- 
WAUKEE JouRNAL, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., May 28, 1946. 
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Individual or Person 


ARS do not just happen sud- 

denly and without warning. 
They are built up on endless incidents, 
on a long sequence of events. The 
current chaos of the world is not 
just a calamity that has come about 
by accident or unavoidable pressures, 
It is an evil resulting from centuries 
of wrong actions and wrong thinking. 


And at the root of this wrong 
thinking is the confusion of individu- 
ality and personality. The human 
person has been destroyed in the 
glorification of the individual, and 
his human rights are considered lop- 
sidedly. The human being is a 
dual entity, a body and a soul. Ignore 
the spiritual aspect and the balance of 
thought and aspirations is destroyed. 
Ignore the soul and only the material 
elements remain. This is what has 
happened in modern times; and it re- 
sults from the slow process wherein 
first the Christian family was attacked 
and smashed, next the authority of 
God was repudiated and finally man 
reduced to the level of a unit in the 
State, an individual. 


The word person, said M. Jacques 
Maritain, “is reserved for substances 
which, choosing their end, are ca- 
pable of themselves deciding on the 
means, and of introducing series of 
new events into the universe by their 
liberty; the word individual, on the 
contrary, is common to man and 
beast, to plant, microbe and atom.” 
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In the modern social order the per- 
son has been sacrificed to the indi- 
vidual. The State gives the vote, 
and equal rights with other indi- 
yiduals, and it ignores the person 
altogether, 


But the person is something more 
than a mere unit in the State: he is a 
being of destiny. In so far as he is 
an individual he is a member of so- 
ciety, and must subordinate his own 
good to the common good. As a per- 
son, however, he has a destiny set be- 
fore him and that destiny the State 
should assist him to attain. He rises 
superior to the State, and has rights 
and duties derived directly from God. 
This the modern State is not prepared 
to admit; it claims to derive author- 
ity from the people alone and not 
from God, and it ignores its own 
duty to see that its citizens respond 
to God’s law—TuHeE CartTHOLIc 
Times, London, England, January 
25, 1946. 


Excessive Drinking 


URING the dozen years since 

the repeal of the Prohibition 
Amendment to the Constitution, this 
nation has seen the misuse of intoxi- 
cating beverages grow steadily until 
it has again become one of the most 
harrowing evils of the day. Factors 
in this increase are largely commer- 
cial—the reckless desire of the manu- 
facturers to increase sales and profits 
combined with a similarly reckless 
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greed on the part of magazines and 
newspapers leading them to accept 
advertisements that are an incitement 
to drink—but the abnormal condi- 
tions of the war years undoubtedly 
played a part. 

Strangely enough, while these de- 
velopments have been taking place, 
the forces which once fought the 
battle for sobriety have been almost 
silent; apparently they are cherishing 
the delusion that the liquor industry 
is keeping the promise it made during 
Prohibition, that if given another 
chance, it would insist on the temper- 
ate use of its products. 

Medical and social sciences have 
been making studies of real import- 
ance in recent years in the matter of 
alcoholism; the organization called 
Alcoholics Anonymous has developed 
means of helping those who are vic- 
tims of the drink habit and who want 
to be helped. But the liquor evil is 
not curing itself: far from it. Drunk- 
enness, of both men and women, is 
common; more young people than 
ever before are drinking, and to that 
fact must be traced some of the cases 
of juvenile delinquency and the ignor- 
ing of the moral code now causing 
so much alarm; automobile accidents, 
along with gangsterism and other 
forms of crime, continue to have 
liquor as their cause; broken homes 
are a tragic result of drunkenness. 

In the face of all these evils and 
dangers the pledge of total abstinence 
from intoxicating drink, as advocated 
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by the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, offers a protection for both 
the young and the adult that should 
be invoked. — THE PiTTsBURGH 
Catuotic, Pittsburgh, Pa., July 11, 
1946. 


Catholics and Politics 
GNORANCE about the Church’s 


attitude to politics is wide- 
spread, and there is some excuse for 
it, since it is in itself a complex sub- 
ject and one confused by the inevit- 
able differences between theory and 
practice. None the less, the quick- 
ness with which commentators jump 
to extravagant conclusions argues 
something worse than mere ignorance 
and confusion. 


The Church, it cannot be too often 
repeated, leaves the Catholic citizen 
entirely free to adopt what political 
line he pleases so long as he is not 
thereby involved in adherence to views 
plainly, and indeed grossly, incom- 
patible with Catholic faith and 
morals. In practice this means at the 
present time that the Catholic citi- 
zen is free to follow any line except 
the Communist one, or one which is 
clearly tantamount to supporting the 
Communist bid for power. But, of 
course, at different times different 
situations have to be faced. When 
Socialism or Radicalism were openly 
and avowedly fighting to deny to 
Catholics the basic freedom of re- 
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ligion (now conveniently incorporated 
in the Four Freedoms), then obvi- 
ously the Church forbade Catholics to 
support them, But the essence of the 
matter always remains the same: the 
Catholic’s political freedom is only 
limited by a clear spiritual or moral 
consideration in terms of the perfectly 
well-known Catholic teaching in these 
matters. 

Inevitably there have been abuses in 
the past, and inevitably there is the 
chance of abuses today. The ordinary 
Catholic does not necessarily under- 
stand the principle and may easily 
jump to the conclusion that, because 
a priest or a Catholic book or a 
Catholic newspaper takes a more 
elaborate political view which, in that 
individual opinion, represents a fuller 
or more perfect application of Catho- 
lic spirit and teaching, he is bound 
to agree and act upon it. Equally, 
members of the clergy, who are some- 
times men with political tastes and 
prejudices of their own, may on oc- 
casion stretch these delicate distinc- 
tions too far and use spiritual author- 
ity for what is really a temporal-politi- 
cal end. But the plain fact is that 
today the Church is immensely con- 
scious of the danger of any such 
abuse, and is far more disposed to 
limit her rightful spiritual and moral 
authority in its application to con- 
crete political situations than to exag- 
gerate it—CaTHoLic HERALD, Lon- 
don, England, June 21, 1946. 
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Must I Vote? 


BERNARD J. MULLEN, C.PP.S. 


Reprinted from 


HE obligation to vote, where 

the right is given, arises from 
the relation of the individual citizen 
to the State. There is a certain kind 
of justice, called egal, which requires 
every member of society to do all 
that can reasonably be expected of 
him in conserving and promoting the 
general welfare. One must do those 
things which are needful or useful for 
society in order that society can attain 
its end, the temporal prosperity of all 
who belong to it. Voting is just such 
an act.} 

In a representative democracy such 
as the United States of America, it is 
immediately evident how much the 
general welfare depends on the elec- 
tion returns, Our government is 
unique. It is the only one in the 
world whose constitution provides 
that all the main officials in both the 
executive and legislative branches be 
elected by the vote of the people. “It 
stands unprecedented as ‘a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people.’”? From the Capital in 
Washington to the tiniest incorporated 
town in the country, our government 
is built almost entirely around the 
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electoral system. Voting pumps the 
life blood into our political veins 
and keeps the country pulsating with 
vigor. (Great power has been placed 
in the people; therefore it may be 
rightfully expected that they will use 
their power to the best advantage of 
all. It is the intelligence and morality 
of our voters which, through the mer 
they elect, fashion constructive laws 
and faithfully administer to the com- 
mon good. The votes of the people 
decide in large measure the solution to 
social, industrial, educational, moral 
and religious, as well as political 
problems which confront the govern- 
ment today. Obviously the respon- 
sibility of voting must be taken seri- 
ously.® 
Over and above the fact that the 
country would dissolve and the Con- 
stitution would become another of 
those fond memories of history if no 
one exercised the right of voting, 
there is the strong love of country and 
of the human beings who comprise 
the country which should prompt the 
xercise of suffrage. This love, for 
the Catholic patriot, issues from the 
virtue of piety, a piety based not only 


1 Noldin, H., Summa Theologiae Moralis, 27th ed., v. I, n. 322. 
2 Norton, Thomas J., The Constitution of the United States (Cleveland, 1941), p. 9. 
Ryan, John A., “‘The Duties of the Citizen’’ in Leibell, J. F., Readings in Ethics (Chicago, 1926), p. 998. 
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on natural motives, but also on super- 
natural ones. Though civil authority 
may come through the people, ulti- 
mately, as our reason teaches us, it 
comes from God. Our love and serv- 
ice of country, too, has its source in 
the Creator, and has been sanctified 
in the Redeemer; it must therefore 
be connected with our love of God.‘ 
We should look upon our country 
as a precious gift from God; it offers 
to us temporal happiness which we 
need in order that we may attain to 
our everlasting happiness as Christ 
commanded — in His Church, There 
is nothing which we should not be 
willing to do to maintain this pro- 
vidential state of affairs. Voting is 
one of the best means we have of 
bettering our temporal welfare; we 
should guard this right most jealous- 
ly, exercise it at every opportunity, 
use it most discreetly. 

Catholics have not only the welfare 
of the state to keep in mind when 
they perform civic duties. The really 
vital issue that they should be con- 
cerned about is the Faith, and the 
freedom to live according to the 
teachings of that Faith. By their 
vote Catholics are to secure temporal 
and spiritual goods for the nation, 
and the Church in particular, as 
represented in the nation. The free 
exercise of religion is indeed guar- 
anteed Catholics in the Bill of 
Rights appended to our Constitution; 


4McNicholas, Archbishop John T., The Duty of 


5 Loc. cit., p. 8. 
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but this will not prevent unscrupulous 
leaders from making conditions in- 
tolerable for the Church in an in- 
direct way. It is not reasonable to 
expect those who are ignorant of 
constitutional principles to rule by 
them. 

The Church is subject to attack 
not only as a juridical person enjoy- 
ing certain rights but also as the 
Teacher and Defender of truth and 
morality. In these capacities the 
Church is attacked by laws authoriz- 
ing divorce, euthanasia, birth con- 
trol, and similar immoral practices; 
any law which would give free reign 
to the passions of man to the detri- 
ment or final destruction of body and 
soul is an attack on the Church. It 

no exaggeration to say that the 
atmosphere in which American Cath- 
olicism must live is surcharged with 
almost every kind of liberal error and 
immorality. Against their deadly 
poison Catholics must wage constant 
warfare. Never can the Church 
countenance the enshrining of the 
“freedom” to sin in the laws of the 
land.5 More keen sighted than any 
legislature or statesman in regard to 
moral issues, it is not only her own 
good for which the Church strives 
in opposing such evils, it is also the 
good of the entire nation. It can he 
set down as a very sound maxim 
that what is good for the Catholic 
Church, the most perfect of societies, 


Voting (Cincinnati, 1939), p. 5. 
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js good for every other legitimate 
society — because the Church is by 
God’s authority the official custodian 
of the moral order on earth. 

Since the Church as a juridical be- 
ing cannot influence the State directly 
in such matters, the duty falls upon 
the individual members of the Church 
to use whatever honest political de- 
vices they have to secure the general 
welfare of all citizens, and Catholic 
citizens in particular. This has been 
the express mind of recent Pontiffs. 
Pope Leo XIII, renowned for his 
scial encyclicals, states that: 

To take no share in public matters 

would be equally as wrong (We 

speak in general) as not to have 
concern for, or not to bestow labor 
upon, the common good. . . If they 

(Catholics) hold aloof, men whose 

principles offer but small guar- 

antee for the welfare of the State 
will the more readily seize the reins 
of government. This would tend 
also to the injury of the Christian 
religion, for as much as _ those 
would come into power who are 
badly disposed towards the Church, 
and those who are willing to be- 
friend her would be deprived of 
all influence. . . First and foremost 
it is the duty of all Catholics 
worthy of the name . . . to make 
use of popular institutions, so far 
as can honestly be done, for the 
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advancement of truth and right- 

eousness. . .° 
Again Pius X urged that Catholics 
should avail themselves of whatever 
political means they have to defend 
the Church and keep politics in its 
proper limits.? The outspokenness of 
the present Holy Father, Pius XII, is 
still more emphatic. Time and again 
he reiterated the strict duty that the 
Italian people had to vote and vote 
well in the very important June 
(1946) elections. He exhorted 
Italian women to make the most of 
the right of suffrage, which was 
granted to them now for the first time 
in the history of united Italy. 


OBLIGATION TO VOTE 


In general, then, American Cath- 
olics have an obligation to vote when- 
ever the good of the State or the 
Church is at stake. Every election, 
whether national, state or local, has 
some effect on the common good. To 
determine whether that effect is good 
or bad, great or small, is certainly 
not an easy task; at the most it is 
pure speculation on future events. 
Regardless of this fact, civic and 
Church interests should find the Cath- 
olic active in all elections, even those 
which might appear insignificant. The 
filling of the lowest offices deserves 
the voter’s attention, since these are 
necessary to have a healthy and flour- 


®Leo XIII, The Christian Constitution of States, rey Schwarz, John H., “‘The Moral Obligations 


of Voting,” The Ecclesiastical Review, v. 105, n. 


4 Pe 
7 Pius X, Notre Charge Apostolique, quoted by Sabetti-Barrett, C 





dium Theolog 


Moralis, p. 262. 
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ishing community. No matter how 
small may be the responsibility con- 
nected with a particular office, it 
should be filled by a capable person. 
It is with good reason that Arch- 
bishop John T. McNicholas of Cin- 
cinnati emphasizes in his pastoral let- 
ter of September, 1939, that “Every 
Catholic citizen, man and woman, 
should resolve to form the habit of 
voting. Whether or not elections 
seem important, the principle of vot- 
ing habitually is important. Only 
a conscientious judgment, seriously 
formed, can justify the voter in re- 
maining away from the polls.’’® 


So much about the obligation of 
voting in general, but what of its 
extent and gravity?? In the very 
broadest view, this depends upon the 
amount of good to be gained, or the 
evil to be averted through the elec- 
tion. The greater the good to be 
obtained or the evil to be avoided, the 
greater is the obligation. There is 
little doubt that in view of the times 
and the nature of democratic gov- 
ernment, the good to be gained and 
the evil to be avoided through the 
use of the ballot can be very extensive, 
both for the State and the Church. 
This is abundantly clear when we con- 
sider the case of voting for the highest 
officials of the state and federal gov- 
ernment. In such contests it may be 
said that the presumption should al- 
ways be that there is a grave obliga- 
tion to vote. When we attempt, 


8 Op. cit., p. 6. ®Noldin, op. cit., et 
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however, to become specific about this 
particular election, circumstances will 
determine whether or not the pre- 
sumption is verified. 


THREE EssENTIALS 


There are three essentials that must 
be considered in determining the obli- 
gation: the relative importance of the 
office, the character of the candidates, 
and the power of the individual vote. 
If the relative importance of the of- 
fice is negligible, then the obligation 
is correspondingly slight. It would 
be increased, however, should one 
know that his vote is needed to turn 
the tide in favor of a good candidate 
to prevent the election of a bad one. 
Indeed, one would sin venially if for 
no reason at all he would decline to 
cast his ballot in favor of the good 
candidate. If the office is of great 
importance, the presumption is that 
the obligation is also grave, and one 
must further investigate as to the 
qualifications of the candidates. If all 
candidates are good, and it is certain 
that, no matter which of them is 
elected, the State will prosper, there 
is no grave obligation to vote for 
any of them, Any remaining obliga- 
tion will also disappear, since even 
the smallest number of votes is suf- 
ficient to elect a candidate to the 
office. One can be morally certain 
that somebody will vote. 

But failure to vote over a long 
period of time may indicate an at- 


seq.; Schwarz, loc, cit., 296 seq., bibliography. 
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titude of grave neglect of the com- 
mon good; if this is done with ad- 
vertence and consent, it will readily 
bea grave sin. Failure to vote at one 
or the other time, under these circum- 
stances, would not be sinful — but 
neither is it virtuous. If, in the case 
of an important office, one candidate 
is worthy and the other is not, we 
must consider the power of the in- 
dividual vote. Will this vote help 
to elect the worthy candidate? Again, 
the presumption is that this individual 
vote can do so. But if one is morally 
certain that his vote will count for 
nothing, then the only obligation he 
would have would arise from the fact 
that he must show disapproval of the 
unworthy candidate. This obliga- 
tion of itself would seem to be slight 
since a demonstrative vote can have 
only a probable and indirect effect on 
the common good. 


If an obligation exists at a particu- 
lar election, must it always be ful- 
filled? No, there can be a legitimate 
reason why one may be excused; this 
reason must stand in proportion to the 
gravity of the obligation. The more 
serious the obligation, the more seri- 
ous must be the excuse for not ful- 
filling it. Grievous harm to the 
goods of body or soul will always ex- 
cuse, for the obligation to vote is 
imposed by positive human law. Such 
laws do not bind under serious dis- 
advantage to the individual. 


What has been said suggests that 
there is a still more basic obligation 
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than casting the ballot, if this is to 
be a morally good act. To vote is 
to voice an opinion or preference. An 
opinion or preference which affects so 
important a thing as the common good 
must be the product of serious thought. 
Consequently, everyone who has the 
duty of voting has the prior duty of 
studying closely the issues or can- 
didates to be voted upon, and of 
reaching an intelligent, honest de- 
cision — before entering the polls. 
If “only a conscientious judgment, 
seriously formed, can justify the voter 
in remaining away from the polls,” 
it is equally true that only such a 
judgment can justify the voter’s cast- 
ing his ballot one way rather than 
another. With the habit of voting, 
therefore, he must also cultivate the 
habit of continued interest in public 
affairs. 


What should guide the voter in 
forming his opinion on matters or 
candidates to be voted on? It is neces- 
sary that he become acquainted, to a 
reasonable degree, with political in- 
stitutions, leaders and principles. He 
must not act on motives of private 
gain; friendship or hatred must not 
sway him; nor may party prejudice, 
religion, race, or color cause him to 
act unreasonably. It is the best in- 
terests of the common good which 
must guide him. The candidate 
whom the voter selects for an office 
must answer uncompromising quali- 
fications; he must be worthy in every 


10 Ryan, loc. cit., pp. 299 seq, 
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sense, sound and farsighted in vision, 
responsible morally both to God and 
to his fellowmen, accepting an un- 
changeable moral code, disinterested, 
eager to spend himself completely for 
the common good.” Over and above 
the moral uprightness of his private 
life, his political principles are to be 
closely scrutinized, for they will af- 
fect his policy in office. This applies 
a fortiori to candidates for legislative 
positions, At times it might be better 
to choose those with sound political 
standards and ideas, even though they 
are not morally all that they should 
be. A man of excellent character but 
with faulty policies will hardly foster 
the general welfare. Positions that 
are purely administrative require men 
who are honest, intelligent and tech- 
nically equipped.!? 


INTELLIGENT VOTING 


It is in this matter of preparing 
proximately and remotely for election 
day that so many, even of the respec- 
table, intelligent citizenry, fall short.1* 
They must be made to understand 
that they, at least, to whom the 
ordinary man looks for leadership, 
must keep up with the times and the 
needs of their country. A passing 
glance at political trends shortly be- 
fore elections is hardly sufficient for 
voting intelligently. Rather, the 


11 McNicholas, op. cit., p. 7. 
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citizens must have a wise, clear view 
of the issues at stake, attained by a 
habitual concern with public affairs, 

There have been loud complaints 
against our “moronic electorate” and 
pleas for a more restricted class of 
voters.1* It must be admitted that it 
is a very serious drawback to univer- 
sal suffrage that the bumpkin and the 
professor, the ne’er-do-well and the 
wealthy, the wicked and the good, 
have an equal say at the polls. In 
view of this fact it is abundantly clear 
that the intelligent and upright citi- 
zen must cast his vote prudently. 
Voters’ organizations should be 
formed through which all can learn 
about the various candidates, their 
platforms, or anything that might 
have a bearing on the worthiness of 
the candidate. They should seek 
out learned men who will give them 
pertinent information and _ advice, 
without partisan propaganda.® The 
voter must, in the last analysis, cast 
his vote according to his founded 
convictions, 

Those who vote should have ob- 
tained their knowledge before the 
primary elections, for in some ways 
the primaries are more important than 
the finals. The primaries or nominat- 
ing elections present longer lists of 
those who desire to run for office; they 
might be called a kind of preliminary 


12 Ryan, loc. cit. 


13 Blakely, Paul L., ‘“‘What of Your Vote,’’ America (1933), v. 50, p. 204. 
14 Wiltbye, John, ‘‘Our Moronic Electorate,’ America (1932), v. 48, pp. 160 seq.; Gleason, A. E., 


“Voters and Voting,” ibid., pp. 286-287. 
15 Ryan, loc. cit., p. 1001; Blakely, loc. cit. 
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elimination contest. It might easily 
be upheld that the obligation of 
voting in the primaries is even greater 
than the obligation of voting in 
the finals, since the morality of 
the latter can be influenced to some 
degree by the morality of the former.?® 
Especially is this true of the non- 
partisan primaries. Party primaries, 
which are required by the law of some 
States, do not always offer this op- 
portunity since there will be candi- 
dates in both parties whom one deems 
it best to promote to the finals. 
Nevertheless, one should do the best 
he can under the particular circum- 
stances. Select on the party ballot 
those and those alone who deserve 
to be entered in the finals. The list 
of men from which one is to choose 
in these inner-party contests is pre- 
pared by the party “boss” and _ his 
immediate councillors. Consequently, 
the ultimate responsibility belongs to 
them of seeing to it that only worthy 
men are selected as candidates. This, 
of course, presupposes that they them- 
selves are upright and have the in- 
terests of their fellow-citizens at 
heart. This is the position in which 
Catholics must establish a strong- 
hold; there must be more good Cath- 
olic politicians holding high positions 
in the parties. 

The party system is based on com- 
petition. Each party depends solely 


16 Schwarz, loc. cit., p. 303. 


17 Editorial, ‘‘Politieal Dollars,” America (1940), 


18 Noldin, op. cit., n. 324. 
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on the popular vote for whatever 
power it has or desires to have. It is 
to:their best interest then to present 
to the voter only respectable candi- 
dates. Still it has been said that, for 
most of us Americans, the problem we 
must solve during a campaign, is not 
who is the better of two candidates, 
but who is less _ objectionable.** 
Whether this is true or not, the time 
may come when the voter is forced, 
with good reason, to be content with 
voting for one of two or more unde- 
sirable candidates. Since voting, 
though always bearing with it moral 
implications, is in itself a morally in- 
different act, or, if looked upon as 
supplying the State with officials, 
even a morally good act, we can be 
justified in casting our ballot for a 
candidate who is unworthy, and whom 
we know is unworthy. In general, 
this is lawful for a cause that is pro- 
portionate to the evil that will almost 
certainly result from the election of 
the unworthy candidate. But, when- 
ever possible, one is seriously obliged 
to vote only for that candidate who is 
worthy of the office. In the case of 
two good candidates, but where one is 
better than the other, one is bound to 
vote for the better man. 

We can mention several instances 
when a proportionately grave reason 
can warrant material cooperation in 
the election of unfit candidates.18 If 


v. 64, p. 296. 
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one would suffer very grievous harm 
by failing to vote for an unfit candi- 
date, he may vote for him. For ex- 
ample, let us consider a Russian 
election. There is only one nominee 
on the ballot, and woe to the elector 
if he fails to vote accordingly. Then 
there is the possible case of two bad 
candidates; one, however, is less ob- 
jectionable than the other. There- 
fore, if one votes he must vote for an 
unfit person. If there is a reasonable 
hope that the better man, relatively 
speaking, has a chance to win, it is 
allowed to vote for him. This would 
amount to material cooperation in 
order to prevent a worse evil, certainly 
a very sound and proportionate reason. 
Moralists are divided on the ques- 
tion whether there is an obligation to 
vote for the less objectionable person 
in such a question. 

Another instance in which one 
could vote for an unfit candidate is 
the case where, froni the election of 
this candidate, it is very probable 
that great advantage will accrue to the 
State or community. In what this 
advantage would consist depends upon 
particular circumstances; it must, 
however, be an advantage that is truly 
probable. Finally, we have the case 
of the “straight” ticket which lists 
candidates that are fit and candidates 
that are certainly unfit, and one is not 
allowed to “split” his ticket. Here 
again it is allowed to vote for the un- 
worthy men in order to secure the 
election of those who are suitable. In 
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other words, one permits the evil in 
order that the good can be secured. 
We should not be so much con- 
cerned about the cases mentioned 
above as those that occur from year 
to year in our precincts. There is 
an obligation springing from justice 
and piety towards one’s country and 
religion to vote, and to vote prudently, 
This obligation can readily be grave 
in local elections as well as in national 
elections, for the gravity is measured 
by the good at stake, The further 
obligation of voting wisely and pru- 
dently imposes the duty of forming 
a true and honest conviction regarding 
whom and what to approve by the bal- 
lot. Constant interest in public af- 
fairs is to be cultivated along with 
the habit of voting in every election, 
even those that appear inconsequen- 
tial. Finally, one should comply with 
all the legal requirements in order to 
insure the validity of his vote; this 
includes registering and marking the 


ballot correctly. 


The true Catholic citizen does not 
contrive to do only that which is of 
strict obligation; rather he should 
strive with all his power to better 
conditions in his country. Often the 
power of the ballot is the only way 
in which this can be done effectively. 
It is well to keep in mind that ulti- 
mately temporal well-being, which 
can be secured through the use of the 
right to vote, is conducive to greater 
facility in working out one’s eternal 
beatitude. 
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An Open Letter to Consumers 


Leon LUKASZEWSKI 


Reprinted from Work* 


EAR MR. CONSUMER: So 

you're mad at last. After years 
of genial indifference to the how’s 
and why’s of satisfying your demands, 
you’re on the warpath. “Where are 
the goods?” you thunder. “I’m a cus- 
tomer. I want to talk to the man- 
ager. I want to talk to the presi- 
dent. I want to talk to the union. I 
want service.” 

Too late, old man, by twenty years. 
Yes, I know that the public has its 
right to transportation, to coal, to 
shipping, to all the facilities that have 
been tied up at one time or another 
in the last year, partly by priorities, 
partly by strikes. It has a right to 
all those things at a price—but the 
price is one that you haven’t been 
willing to pay. You can get a man 
to do almost anything if you pay him 
enough, and you have certainly been 
a generous old sucker about shelling 
out the cash, for the value you got. 
But if you want a man to keep on 
doing a thing, you have to make sure 
that he’ll be at least moderately satis- 
fed with his job—and about that 
you've hardly raised a question in 
twenty years. 

It has hardly ever occurred to you, 
as a purchaser, that you have any obli- 
gation to the producers of your 


goods beyond paying your money and 
taking your choice. If that’s true, 
then your producers have surely no 
obligation to go on producing if 
they’d rather not. “But I need these 
things,” you say. Do you care about 
the needs of your producers? 

You have seldom inquired into the 
labor policies of any firm with which 
you deal. You have crossed picket 
lines with no more notice than a 
glance of annoyance at the demon- 
stration. If you were a union mem- 
ber yourself, perhaps you couldn’t 
afford to be seen crossing the line; 
but did you ever send your wife or 
your children instead ? 

If you rode on a railway, did you 
ever inquire into the pay or the work- 
ing conditions of the people who 
served you on your trip? And by the 
way, did you tip the porter as though 
you were paying him for services, 
not giving a handout? He pays taxes 
on his tips, you know. If you bought 
a car, back in the car-buying days, 
did it matter to you whether the 
manufacturer was dealing fairly with 
his unionized employees ? 

Consider another angle—your duty 
to your community. Surely you owed 
some loyalty to the people among 
whom you made your living. But to 
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save a cent or two cents on a pur- 
chase you’d walk into a national chain 
store and go home with an armload 
of flashy packaged goods from all over 
the world, because that was the way, 
you thought, to get the best and the 
cheapest. 

Mr. Consumer, who are you that 
you should have the best in the world 
—and at a discount? (Even if it is 
the best, a point open to dispute 
among the four leading brands.) If 
the article you want can be produced 
in your own city, or in your own 
state, why must you send across the 
country to get one a little better? 

During the railroad strike I saw a 
publication of the potato growers of 
Kern County, California, whose 
motto is, “It isn’t a meal without 
Kern County potatoes.” How many 
people starved to death because for 
a few days Kern County potato ship- 
ments were held up by the strike? Let 
us hope that under urgent necessity 
these sufferers forced themselves to 
choke down a few Idaho potatoes, 
even though Idaho potatoes don’t 
travel so far on their way to market. 


CHEAPER 

And you want it cheaper, don’t 
vou, Mr. Consumer? You assume 
that if something is manufactured in 
Japan, shipped to the United States, 
sold to a vast firm which rents radio 
networks and newspaper space for its 
advertising, handed down to the 
semi-responsible manager of a cut- 
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rate, cut-throat chain local and finally 
retailed to you by one of a staff of 
transient clerks, you assume that 
everyone in the process gets a square 
deal and a fair price, don’t you? 

You may observe that the neigh- 
borhood independent merchant has 
sold out, but you note with pleasure 
that his space has been taken over by 
another chain with a fancy store- 
front and price tags all the same color 
and clerks in uniform smocks, so you 
now have two super-markets from 
which to take your choice. 


CoMMERCE IN CAMERA 


Let me confide in you, however, 
that the local merchants, whose 
Chamber of Commerce urges you to 
trade in your own district, aren’t 
always loyal to the principle them- 
selves. It’s true, they’re under 
pressure from you, their faithful cus- 
tomer, who want what you want 
when you want it. But they, too, 
will go anywhere in the country for 
a cheaper buy or for quick delivery. 
And in their own roles as private 
consumers they are quite as blind as 
you yourself, Mr. Consumer-at-large. 

So there’s your set-up, Mr. Con- 
sumer. You paid your money and 
you took your choice. You chose to 
make your local merchant a frenzied 
competitor rather than a dependable 
dealer. You chose to make your local 
farmer a specialist or a sharecropper 
rather than a ready producer of your 
fresh food. You chose to buy a pic- 
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ture in a mail-order catalogue rather 
than a thing you could feel and 
judge. You preferred to trust the 
blurbing of a radio comedian to the 
opinion of the man _ behind the 
counter. 


... Ano You Take Your CHOoIce 

And here, in a big business style, 
is the premium given away with every 
purchase: shortages, hoarding, ex- 
ploitation, strikes, delays, more and 
more hideous advertising, more come- 
dians, more chains, more headaches 
and less of everything you want to 
buy. 

Do you remember that old depres- 
sion racket, the dime chain-letter? 
Send a dime to everyone listed in the 
letter, add your name to the bottom, 
send the letter on, and wait for the 
dimes to roll in? A sucker’s game. 
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Lots of people fell for it, though. 
But when you send your purchasing 
dollar across the country in the cer- 
tainty that you'll get a dollar and a 
half in trade value, well, that’s big 
business. That’s circulation of 
wealth. That’s prosperity. 

Mr. Consumer, I regret to inform 
you that you have been had, and by 
by the oldest formula in the con 
man’s repertory: “Let him think he’s 
taking you for a ride, and you can 
sell him the moon.” You paid for 
the moon, Mr. Consumer (they 
called it “the world of tomorrow”) ; 
now it’s all yours—if you can get it, 
of course. 

You had one law for buying, an- 
other for selling. You have been 
playing both ends against the middle, 
and now you know who’s the man in 
the middle. 


Citizenship 


Since the citizens determine the kind of government we have, 
we, the citizens, must elect men of vision and imagination to 


represent us: men of straight and steady judgment. 
just the kind of government we deserve. 


We get 
Being a citizen of 


a democracy is not a job for once a year, but for every day, 
for all the year. Being a citizen of this democracy is a special 
privilege which merits our most careful attention —Bishop 
Bernard J. Sheil, D.D., to the National Convention of the 
American Veterans Committee in Des Moines, Iowa, June 


14, 1946. 











Universities and the Higher Value 


Rev. Rosert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


An address delivered at the University of Detroit, June 2, 1946 


HE University of Detroit, in- 

deed, was founded to lead 
American youth to God. Its motto 
in all its varied activities has always 
been: For the greater glory of God. 
It is not by any means a seminary. It 
prepares young men and women for 
life in this world. In its College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, in its Col- 
lege of Commerce and Finance, in its 
College of Engineering, in its Eve- 
ning and Graduate Divisions, in its 
School of Dentistry, in its School of 
Law, it bends its energies to the 
education and training of American 
youth for successful living in this 
world of time and change. On that 
score, it meets the high standards of 
American university .and professional 
education. 

But like other Catholic universi- 
ties, we follow the principle that 
“these things they should have done, 
and not left those undone.” We insist 
that the ambitions men place before 
themselves in this world cannot be 
properly pursued except in accord- 
ance with the ultimate purpose of 
human life under God. It seems to 
us a perversion of the right order of 
things to devote four, six, and even 
eight years in preparation for the 
achievement of worldly advantages 
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and satisfactions that will pass away, 
and to devote no time at all in prepa- 
ration for the achievement of bless- 
ings that will not pass away. It 
seems to us a perversion of the pur- 
pose of university education for stu- 
dents leaving high school to advance 
into a deeper knowledge of secular 
and profane subjects, and at the same 
time to stand still and even grow hazy 
about the much more important 
truths with which the study of phi- 
losophy and religion deal. 


It is a question, first of all, of the 
relative importance of different kinds 
of information. 


No country on earth can match the 
United States in the volume of what 
is published on the printed page and 
broadcast over the air. We publish 
more books, more periodicals, more 
bulletins, more newspapers than many 
other nations combined. No other 
people in the world cuts down so 
many of God’s trees, grinds them into 
so much pulp and transforms them 
into so much paper to be fed to in- 
satiable electrically-operated printing 
presses. 

Through these media we are in- 
structed in thousands of ways. We 
are kept informed of what happens in 
every region of the globe from which 
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news is allowed freely to flow. We 
are notified of strikes and divorces 
and murders and sporting events. We 
are apprised of the wonders of mod- 
ern science. We are kept abreast of 
industrial and agricultural and edu- 
cational developments. We are 
amused by the antics of comic strips. 
But, considering the tidal waves of 
printed matter with which we are 
deluged, who can say how much of 
what we learn through the press is 
really important? 





Books AND Rapio 


It is the same with books. Many 
are the fruit of painstaking research. 
Many are the distillation of a life- 
time of rich experience. Others give 
us an insight into areas of life to 
which the door would otherwise be 
closed on us. But of the thousands 
and tens of thousands of novels and 
biographies, of political and economic 
and social studies, of books on this 
and books on that, published annually 
in the United States, who can say 
how much of what we are offered is 
really important? 

It is the same with the radio. As 
a means of entertainment the Ameri- 
can radio has achieved unexpected 
measures of success. Occasionally 
we listen to the voice of great states- 
men. We can, if we wish, tune in on 
round-table discussions. But hour 
for hour, who will say that the ether 
waves instruct us very often in things 
that are important? A recent volume 
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on the American radio goes so far as 
to describe it as “the twentieth cen- 
tury Tower of Babel.” 

In fact, public opinion polls seem 
to show that despite this incessant 
shower of information on almost 
every conceivable subject, the Ameri- 
can public can be very ill-informed 
even on important political, economic 
and social questions. One wonders 
how well we have accomplished our 
purpose of keeping ourselves in- 
formed even in the areas in which we 
have spent millions and millions of 
dollars and untold effort to provide 
and gain information. 

In the field of deeper truths, ex- 
cept for the Catholic Hour and a 
few other programs of limited popu- 
lar appeal, we have made hardly 
any effort to probe beneath the sur- 
face of human concerns in our radio 
broadcasts. 

Well, one might easily remark 
that the responsibility for instruction 
in the fundamental truths of man’s 
origin and nature and destiny is not 
the business of the commercial radio, 
the commercial press, and commercial 
publishing houses. 

That may be true. But in that 
case, whose responsibility is it? 

When the subject arises, as it occa- 
sionally does, though not often, 
people usually answer it by bracket- 
ing together “the churches and the 
schools.” 

As for the churches, let us say 
straight off that a church is primarily 
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a place of worship, not of instruction. 
To people bombarded day in and day 
out, every hour on the hour, day 
after day and evening after evening, 
with what pours off the presses and 
flies out from the studios, the pulpit 
is a feeble agency, indeed, whereby to 
educate our busy people in the great 
philosophical and religious truths of 
human life. 


Directing Younc Minps 


The schools, yes. Students attend 
school for five days a week for eight, 
twelve, sixteen years and more. 
Schools can do the job. And schools 
alone. But they must do it at every 
level: elementary, high school, college 
and university. If our schools do not 
give the grounding in basic truths of 
human living from kindergarten to 
the apex of university education, our 
young men and women have no way 
to getting such grounding. No other 
agency has the same responsibility to 
teach what is important, and to teach 
it in the order of its importance. 


People do not fully realize the 
effect on a young mind of fastening 
its attention exclusively on the mani- 
festations of human nature in litera- 
ture and history and the social sci- 
ences and on the revelations of natu- 
ral forces in the physical sciences. I 
say, “exclusively.” Young people are 
very shrewd. If everything is taught, 
even in a university, except Chris- 
tian philosophy and religion, young 
people infer that everything is im- 
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portant except Christian philosophy 
and religion. 

There is only one way of impress 
ing upon them their importance, and 
that is by teaching these subjects, not 
only in elementary schools, not only 
in high schools, but in colleges and 
universities as well. Young people 
rightly reason that if a subject is of 
transcendent importance, educational 
authorities will find room for it in 
their curriculum. If they fail to 
find room for it, they must not think 
it of such transcendent importance. 
This simple reasoning is unanswer- 
able. It is to the credit of our stu- 
dents that in times past when this 
training was not offered to students 
specializing in technical subjects, the 
students themselves asked for such 
instruction. They know their own 
needs better than anyone else. 

Why should instruction in such 
truths be prolonged through the full 
university course? This is asking 
why the University of Detroit exists, 
and we ought to be able to answer it 
without hesitation. 


First of all, great moral and re- 
ligious truths are deep. They can- 
not be fully absorbed by children. 
They cannot be inculcated on the run 
in Sunday sermons. 


If a young man or woman is 
taught to have an inquiring mind 
and to think deeply in studying his- 
tory or literature or economics at 
the university level, then he or she 
ought to be taught to have an in- 
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quiring mind and to think deeply on 
moral and religious issues. He needs 
to know the reasons for what he be- 
lieves. These reasons are not simple. 
They are not superficial. They 
form a great system of carefully 
connected truths worked out through 
many centuries. They are man- 
kind’s most precious heritage. And 
they have innumerable applications 
to ever-changing forms of human re- 
lationships. 


Mora Anp RELicious VALUES 


How painful it is to meet an in- 
dividual whose knowledge of cur- 
rent events and the usual humanistic 
and profane subjects is that of a 
university-trained person, but whose 
knowledge of morality and philoso- 
phy and religion remains that of a 
child. What a blunder it is to pro- 
long and refine the inquisitions of 
the human mind in subjects of lesser 
importance and to leave its grasp of 
truths of greater importance in the 
undeveloped stage of intellectual im- 
maturity. 


No matter whether a_ student 
wishes to specialize in business-train- 
ing, engineering, law or dentistry, 
therefore, a Catholic university re- 
quires that he deepen his knowledge 
of moral and religious values, that he 
become fully grown up in the most 
significant fields of human inquiry as 
well as in his field of special concen- 
tration. We refuse to send out grad- 
uates who are competent in everything 
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else, but illiterate in what counts 
most in life. 

It has been a privilege for us to 
assist the graduates of 1946 in ac- 
quiring these deeper insights. We 
believe that it has been a privilege 
for the graduate to acquire them and 
that they will treasure their training 
as life unfolds its deeper meaning to 
them. 

But there is still another im- 
portant consideration. What hap- 
pens to men’s minds when they de- 
vote themselves for long years to the 
study of only a part of what is true 
about man? 

They forget that it is only a part. 
They concentrate on mechanical and 
political and economic and social im- 
provisations. These are important, 
but they are only part of the prob- 
lem and part of the solution. 

It is easy to give examples. Take 
the race problem. People recognize 
its existence. But how do they try to 
solve it? They bring in learned an- 
thropologists to prove that all races 
are equal. And how do these learned 
specialists try to prove this truth? 
They measure the heads of men of 
different races. They say the cubic 
volume of the head of men of race 
“A” averages such and such, and the 
cubic volume of the head of men of 
race “B” averages such and such. 
You are supposed to be overwhelmed 
by this scientific lore. You are sup- 
posed to say, “All races must be equal 
in that case. If all men’s heads have 
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the same cubic volume, I suppose I 
should like all men and admit them 
more fully into my circle.” 


A Morar Proslem 


But surely, the problem is not the 
cubic volume of a person’s head. The 
problem is moral as much as anything. 
We are obliged to treat men of all 
races justly and charitably because 
they are human perzons. “All men 
are created equal.” That is the 
American answer and the religious 
answer to the racial problem. Apart 
from belief in God as Creator of all 
men on earth, there is no solution to 
the race-problem. 

Or take the problem of industrial 
relations, of employer and employe. 
Many people thought that national 
legislation would solve all those 
problems by insuring workers the 
right to collective bargaining. They 
presupposed that both sides wanted 
to be just, wanted te be fair, wanted 
to make peaceful arrangements 
whereby all matters in dispute, 
wages and hours and working con- 
ditions, could be amicably ironed out. 
But here again we have learned that 
the problem is partly and perhaps 
largely a moral problem. No law 
can operate if the agents it governs 
insist on being selfish, insist or ignor- 
ing the common welfare, insist on 
trying to exploit intrenched bargain- 
ing positions on one side or the other 
for the purposes of greed and power. 

It is the same in international rela- 
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tions. We hoped that somehow, if 
the right machinery for settling dis. 
putes between nations were set up, 
all nations would resort to it in a 
spirit of give-and-take for the pur. 
pose of avoiding the holocaust of war, 
We forgot that some nations or rather 
the rulers of some nations—like war, 
When the problem of Spain was 
raised in the Security Council of the 
United Nations at the end of April, 
it was taken for granted that what- 
ever was done about Spain, another 
Spanish civil war ought at all costs 
to be avoided. But the delegate of 
one nation objected that civil war 
was not necessarily a bad thing. He 
had the ill-taste and gross misappre- 
hension of American history to sug- 
gest that the American Civil War 
was a good thing. 

Experience should have taught the 
men who call themselves “realists” 
that moral and religious training 
form the groundwork of free gov- 
ernment. 


Tue AMERICAN TRADITION 


Our own Constitution was estab- 
lished by men who well recognized 
this truth. Allow me to quote the 
famous passage in Washington’s 
Farewell Address to this effect. The 
passage was framed originally by 
Alexander Hamilton, whose “Origi- 
nal Major Draft” ran in this wise: 

To all those dispositions which pro- 
mote the political happiness, Religion and 
Morality are essential props.—In vain 
does that man claim the praise of pa- 
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triotism who labours to subvert or under- 
mine these great pillars of human happi- 
ness, these firmest foundations of all the 
duties of men and citizens—The mere 
politician equally with the pious man 
ought to respect and cherish them.—A 
yolume could not trace all their connec- 
tions with private and public happiness. 
let it simply be asked where is the se- 
curity for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of moral and religious 
obligation deserts the oaths which are 
administered in the Courts of Justice? 
Nor ought we to flatter ourselves that 
morality can be separated from religion. 
—Concede as much as may be asked to 
the effect of refined education in minds 
of peculiar structure—can we believe— 
can we in prudence suppose that national 
morality can be maintained in exclusion 
of religious principles? Does it not re- 
qire the aid of a generally received 
and divinely authoritative Religion? 1 
These principles were common to 
all the leaders of the Federalist 
Party: Washington, Hamilton, John 
Adams, John Marshall, Rufus King, 
James Wilson, and Gouverneur 
Morris. 


We at the University of Detroit 
are happy to carry on this genuine 
American philosophy. We lament 
the National tragedy whereby so 
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many great institutions of learning 
have deserted it. 


PREPARATION FOR LIFE 
Our graduates of 1946 are going 
out into a world full of disorder and 
strife. They realize full well how 
tangled it is. ‘They know that holy 
men have quarreled, and men of me- 
diocre virtue have at times succeeded 
rather well in setting up political and 
economic systems. Nothing should 
surprise them, nothing cast them 
down. ‘They have learned how to 
put order into their own lives. They 
have learned how to work for a bet- 
ter ordered society for all. And they 
expect, if we have taught them well, 
to keep on learning all their days. 
They know enough to expect the 
unexpected. But they will be 
steadied as they mature by clinging 
to the great principle of right order 
which they have learned to appre- 
ciate more and more fully at the 
University which is honored to award 
them their degrees: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His justice, and all other 
things shall be added unto you.” 


1 Washington’s Farewell Address, In Facsimile, with transliterations of all the drafts of Washington, 
Madison, & Hamilton, together with their correspondence and other supporting documents (ed. Victor Hugo 
Paltsits), New York, New York Public Library, 1935, p. 192, italics inserted. 








Secret Nazi-Soviet A greements 


HROUGH the enterprise of an American foreign correspondent, 
Richard L. Stokes, The St. Louis Post Dispatch, published on May 

22, 1946 the complete text of two secret agreements which were long 
rumored to have been concluded at the time Soviet Russia and Nazi 
Germany signed the Non-aggression Pact and the Commercial Agree- 
ment which prepared the way for World War II. The objections of 
the Russian Chief Prosecutor, General Roman Rudenko, prevented the 
reading of these secret agreements into the record of the Nuremberg trial. 
The date of the first agreement is Moscow, August 23, 1939, and 
it is signed: “For the German Government, J. Ribbentrop; on behalf 
of the Government of the USSR, V. Molotov. The text is as follows: 


se 


On the occasion of the signing of the non-aggressicn treaty between 
the German Reich and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics the 
undersigned representatives of the two parties discussed in a highly 
confidential conversation the problem of the demarcation of the spheres 
of influence of either party in Eastern Europe. 

“This conversation has the following result: 

“1. In the case of a politico-territorial change in the territories be- 
longing to the Baltic States—Finland, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania—- 
the northern frontier of Lithuania shall form also the demarcation of the 
spheres of interest between Germany and the U.S.S.R. Both parties 
recognize the interest of Lithuania in the Wilno territory. 

“2. In the case of a politico-territorial change in the territories 
belonging to the Polish state, the spheres of interest between Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. shall be divided approximately following the line on 
the Rivers Narow, Vistula and San. The question as to whether the 
interests of both parties make it desirable to maintain an independent 
Polish state, and how the frontiers of this state should be fixed, can be 
clarified in a final manner only in the course of further political de- 
velopments. In any case, both governments will solve this question by 
way of a friendly understanding. 

“3. With respect to southeastern Europe, the U.S.S.R. emphasize 
their interest in Bessarabia. Germany declares her complete political 
disinterestedness in this area. 


“4. ‘This protocol shall be treated by both parties in a strictly secret 
manner.” 
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The second agreement, which bears the title “Secret Agreement,” 
is dated Moscow, September 28, 1939. The signature is identical with 
the signature of the first secret agreement. The text follows: 


i “The undersigned plenipotentiaries state that there is an agreement 
Y | between the governments of the German Reich and the U.S.S.R. as 
9 | follows: 

” “Paragraph No. 1 of the secret protocol of Aug. 23, 1939, is modified 
- I in that the territory of the Lithuanian state shall fall within the sphere 
1 ¥ of interest of the U.S.S.R., whereas, on the other hand, the district of 
¢ | Lublin and parts of the district of Warsaw shall fall within the sphere 
I. T of interests of Germany. As soon as the government of the U.S.S.R. 
d | shall take special measures on Lithuanian territory for the protection of 


her interests, the present German-Lithuanian frontier will be rectified 
in order to accomplish a natural and simple frontier so that the 
n § Lithuanian territory lying in the southwest of the line marked on the 
ie § attached map shall belong to Germany. 

y Furthermore, it is stated that the economic agreements presently in 
*3 [force between Germany and Lithuania shall not be impaired by the 
measures of the Soviet Union mentioned above.” 


Importance of the Press 


We have three great agencies for the propagation of the 


j 

- principles of wholesome living among the masses of the people; 
* the pulpit, the platform, and the Press. In the pulpit, - as 
io often as not, we are “saving the saved,” at least our efforts 
‘ are limited to those who are physically present in a church. On 


the platform, usually, we are addressing the well-disposed ; 
interest of one kind or another has prompted them to sit before 
™ us. But the Press is sent out into the “highways and the 
al byways” to fall under we know not what eyes, or how many, 
friendly, indifferent, hostile, all alike-—Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing, D.D., to the 35th Convention of the Catholic Press 


o Association, Boston, Mass., May 23-25, 1946. 











The Catholic Church in Poland 


Rev. JoHn S. Mix, C.R. 


Reprinted from THE CANTIAN * 


OLAND, with her cities and 

churches destroyed; her priests 
and religious decimated; her monas- 
teries and convents desecrated; the 
patrimony of her (the Catholic) 
Church confiscated and sequestrated 
first by the Germans and later by the 
Russians; her seminaries, the resi- 
dences of the bishops and the archives 
of many dioceses pillaged by the in- 
vaders; her beautiful and ancient 
churches stripped of priceless pieces 
of art; her Catholic Press totally de- 
stroyed; Poland, after so many cen- 
turies passed in the service of the 
Church, finds herself confronted by 
an almost impossible and insuperable 
task of reconstruction, of returning 
to normal Catholic life. It will take 
many years to restore what was so 
ruthlessly destroyed during the Sec- 
ond World War. 

Cardinal Hlond in his report to 
the Holy Father (1939), in his final 
observations bemoaned the wanton 
destruction of human life and the 
planned annihilation of the church 
in Poland. “Hitlerism aims at this 
systematic and total destruction of 
the Catholic Church in the rich and 
extensive territories of Poland, which 
have been ‘incorporated’ in the Reich, 


* 3689 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo., March, 1946 
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in the face of all right and justice, 
because of their metallurgical and tex. 
tile industries, the abundance of their 
fine quality coal, and the fertility of 
their soil and their beautiful forest, 
In many districts the life of the 
church has been completely crushed, 
the clergy having been almost all ex- 
pelled; the Catholic churches and 
cemeteries are in the hands of the 
invaders. Everything has been de. 
liberately planned with the aim of 
completely destroying the Church and 
its vitality in one of the most religious 
countries of the whole world.” 

In her 1,000-year history of faith- 
ful service to the Catholic Church, 
Poland had never been contaminated 
by any major defection from the 
Church of Christ. In her long period 
of fidelity to that Church, she had 
gone through many a religious storm 
only to become more adamant and sin- 
cere in her adherence to the Bark 
of Peter. As early as 1034 there arose 
a strong feeling against Christianity 
and its teachers; many even relapsed 
into paganism from which the Nation 
was converted in 966. Priests and 
bishops were massacred, and the Cath- 
olics of Gnesen and Posen were de: 
stroyed. That upsurge was short-lived 
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and under Casimir I (1040-58) re- 
spect for Christianity and the clergy 
was restored. By 1079 Poland 
counted 15 bishops. The Catholic 
Church grew rapidly in every way in 
spite of wars that raged for almost 
200 years throughout Poland. 


During the thirteenth century, Po- 


—_ realized the almost complete 


development of a native clergy. Until 
then she was dependent upon her 
neighbor to the west. 

In 1524 the Hussites from Bohemia 
made their entrance into Poland. 
Any Pole who dared to join this sect 


‘Iwas adjudged guilty of heresy and 
[high treason. The inquisition became 


active against the Hussites. 
In 1550 the Protestant preachers 


‘returned to Poland and though they 


never succeeded in converting the 
Poles to their religious beliefs, small 
in number as they were, they were 
there to stay. Poland by this time 
had become a haven for other nation- 
alities and their religious tenets were 
respected. 

In 1596, at the Union of Brest, the 


‘PRuthenian Church which was for- 


merly affiliated with the Schismatic 
Church, was united to Rome. That 
church, however, retained the Slavic 
liturgy. Churches of the Armenian 
tite also were once again united with 
Rome. These two rites continued to 
exercise their influence over their re- 
spective faithful to such an extent and 
temained steadfast in their faith that 
the Holy See deemed it wise to estab- 
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lish three archbishoprics in the city 
of Lwow, perhaps the only city to 
have the distinction of possessing 
three sees: of the Latin rite, the 
Greek-Ruthenian, and the Armenian. 

From 1648 to 1772 the Catholic 
Church made great and constant 
strides in the development of distinct 
Catholic western culture. Just about 
that latter date, however, Free- 
masonry began to spread, especially 
in the higher circles of society when 
French literature had done its work 
of corruption. Atheism was preached 
openly and acknowledged. 


DEFEAT OF THE TURKS 


Perhaps one of the greatest acts of 
loyalty toward the Catholic Church 
was King John Sobieski’s defense of 
Vienna in 1683. When the grand 
vizier, Kora Mustofa, at the head of 
about 200,000 men, had crossed the 
German frontier and was besieging 
Vienna, Sobieski, at the urgent plea 
of Pope Innocent XI to save Chris- 
tianity from destruction, with a small 
contingent of the Polish Army hast- 
ened to its relief. Reinforced by the 
(German) emperor’s forces he utterly 
defeated the Turks. This was the 
beginning of the final downfall of 
Turkish might and superiority. 

The real Calvary for the Catholic 
Church in Poland started with the 
three partitions of that country (1773, 
1793, 1795). The condition of the 
Catholic Church was indeed precari- 
ous. If the Catholic Church had its 
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troubles in a united Poland, we can 
readily understand what her troubles 
were and how they increased when 
that unfortunate country lay prostrate 
at the mercy of her three greedy neigh- 
bors. Russia and Prussia joined then, 
as they did years later again, in per- 
secuting the Catholic Church. 

The Russian Government was ever 
mindful of the return of the Uniates 
(the Ruthenians) to the Church of 
Rome and now that a great portion 
of central and eastern Poland came 
under her domination, she promptly 
took measures to bring them back into 
the orthodox fold. The government 
strove to extirpate not only the Polish 
nationality but also the Catholic 
Church. On from 1831 until the 
early years of the nineteenth century 
the Catholic faith was tried in the 
crucible of persecution. After the in- 
surrection of 1831 the Uniates were 
forced into apostasy (that same con- 
dition prevails today with the Ukrai- 
nian Catholics being forced into ortho- 
doxy) ; convents were suppressed and 
churches closed. Again after another 
unsuccessful attempt at freedom, in 
1863 the Church suffered once more. 
By order of the cabinet in 1864, the 
property of the Church was confis- 
cated, the convents still in existence 
suppressed ; the clergy was placed un- 
der the authority of a commission at 
St. Petersburg, without any regard 
for the wishes of the Apostolic See. 
The liturgical books and devotions of 
the schismatics were forcibly intro- 
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duced into the churches of the Uni- 
ates. Peasants who tried to prevent 
the schismatical popes (priests) from 
entering the churches were simply 
shot down; the baptism of children 
in the Catholic church and the sol- 
emnization of matrimony in Catholic 
Churches were forbidden. 


The treatment of the Catholic 
church was just as bad under the 
Prussian rule. The Catholic clergy 
was subordinated to the temporal 
power. The properties of the Cath- 
olic bishops and priests were con- 
fiscated. The church was not free to 
exercise her power as regards the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, espe- 
cially that of marriage. The Polish 
language was barred from schools and 
the German tongue was introduced; 
the intention was not only to Ger- 
manize the people but also to make 
instruction in religion more difficult. 
Some of these stringent rules were 
later relaxed but the German lan- 
guage continued to be imposed on the 
people. 

In Austrian Poland the Catholic 
Church suffered least. Catholicism 
was recognized as the dominant reli-§°CS*s 
gion. Nevertheless, the Church wa Chu 
subject to the control of the state) A 
The government assumed the super-§ Val 
vision and control of seminaries forg L’! 
the training of priests, and prescribedgtte | 
the character and method of instrucgand 
tion in theology. In the early yeangther 
of Austrian occupation, convents o bres 
the contemplative orders in Polandpincl 
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ere suppressed and their property 
onverted to the fund for religious 
purposes. ‘Toward the end of the last 
century, however, and with the be- 
ginning of the current century, the 
Church was freed from state restric- 
tions in the Polish provinces and as 
a result Catholicism made great prog- 
ress. 

With the resurrection of Poland 







lic 
the 
reyfin 1918, the Catholic Church took 


ralfa new lease on life. The Poles were 
th-Bonce more free to exercise their reli- 
on-Fgion according to the dictates of their 
tofconscience. The new Polish Con- 
ad-Bstitution guaranteed absolute religious 
pe-ftolerance to all creeds. It declared 
jishfthat the Roman Catholic faith, being 
indfthe religion of the great majority of 
ed;§the nation, was to occupy a leading 
er-Bposition in the state among other re- 
akefligions—all of which, however, were 
ult.fto enjoy equal rights. The relation 
erefof the state to the Catholic Church 
an-Ewas determined by a concordat with 
thefthe Holy See in 1925. The Church 
of the Latin Rite was organized in 
twenty dioceses, the Greek Catholic 
Church was organized in three dio- 
ceses, and the Armenian Catholic 
Church in one. 

According to a pamphlet by Msgr. 
Walerian Meysztowicz entitled 
fort L’Eglise Catholique en Pologne En- 
theatre les Deux Guerres (1919-1939)” 
rucgand published by the Vatican in 1944, 
eargthere were in Poland, before the out- 
s ofpbreak of the war in 1939, 45 bishops, 
landgincluding 1 cardinal (about 26 Cath- 
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olic dioceses in all) ; 7,713 parishes, 
12,940 secular priests, and 1,868 
priests of various religious orders and 
congregations. There were (accord- 
ing to “All About Poland” by J. H. 
Retinger), in Poland at that time 
341 Catholic monasteries for men 
with 6,430 monks (counting lay 
brothers and priests), and 1,686 con- 
vents with 16,820 nuns. These were 
distributed throughout the five ec- 
clesiastical provinces in Poland, 
namely, Poznan-Gniezno, Warsaw, 
Wilno, Lwow, and Cracow. The 
number of Catholics in prewar Poland 


was about 25,000,000. 


Rep-Nazt TyRANNY 


When Hitler decided to strike at 
Poland and actually attacked her on 
September 1, 1939, he was doing that 
with the understanding of Moscow 
that Russia would join Germany at 
the opportune moment. It was agreed 
by a pact signed by both parties in 
Berlin in August, 1939, that “the 
bastard child of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles,” to use Molotov’s own words, 
would be completely destroyed, that 
Poland would cease to exist as a na- 
tion. After a most heroic defense Po- 
land gave up the ghost at the end of 
the month of September, 1939, and 
the two greedy thieves divided the 
spoils between themselves. What they 
had determined to do was done with 
lightning rapidity. Anything that 
stood in the way of the triumphant 
Nazi and Soviet Armies was promptly 
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removed or to use their own coined 
word “liquidated.” And so it hap- 
pened that the intellectuals, that is, 
the priests and professional laymen— 
doctors, lawyers, teachers—were first 
hunted down and rounded up to be 
sent to the concentration camps. The 
situation of the Catholic Church be- 
came truly desperate. The same con- 
ditions prevailed under both the So- 
viet and Nazi occupation. Within a 
period of one year most of the Sees 
were without bishops, seven bishops 
were deported or imprisoned, priests 
in great numbers had been liquidated, 
many thousands being imprisoned or 
executed, Church property was con- 
fiscated and destroyed, seminaries 
were closed, religious teaching was 
prohibited in the schools, nuns were 
evicted from their convents and bru- 
tally attacked, the Catholic press was 
dismantled and religious associations 
and publications were forbidden. 
Catholic life went. underground and 
there it was to continue its mission as 
did the Christians of the early cen- 
turies in the catacombs of Rome. 
With the war over, Poland emerged 
from it once more a partitioned coun- 
try; she had lost her true identity. 
From a population of about 35,000,- 
000 there remain some 23,000,000 
people. An estimated 7,000,000 were 
killed in the war, counting civilians 
as well as men in the armed forces. 
About 2,000,000 Poles are still to be 
found in Germany, and at least a 
million and a half were herded into 
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tories of Soviet Russia. Of the 4 
bishops 9 died and others were in 
terned; of the more than 14,00 
priests, 1,000 were killed outrigh 
and some five thousand were impri 


soned by the Nazis, of which onl# 


about 1,200 survived torture, starva 
tion and enforced labor. There arf 
no available figures as to the loss suf 
fered by the Church at the hands ¢ 
the Soviets. However, in 1939 som¢ 
of 1,500,000 Poles were deporte 
from the eastern provinces to Siberia 
and with them went 1,000 priests 
What hapened to them nobody knows 

His Eminence, Cardinal Hlond 
upon his return to Poland made a 
estimate of losses sustained at thq 
hands of the Germans. The Nazi 
stole 1,000 chalices, 800 pyxes, 50 
monstrances, 8,000 chasubles an 
copes, various liturgical articles and 
linens. All this was taken from abou 
1,000 churches and chapels. From hi 
diocese alone 400 priests were put t4 
death either outright or in concentra 
tion camps. 

Today the Catholic Church in P 
land stands at her tenth station o 
the way to Calvary. Stripped of he 
faithful, of her bishops and _ priests 


her religious sisters, nuns and broth hem: 


ers, of her churches and convents, 0 


forsaken, as though to cry out “Mi 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me? 
Under the present Communist¥" t 


ay 


Lit 
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rominated regime the Catholic 
4@church is enjoying some measure of 
ingreedom. As late as February, 1945, 
pygnowever, the Soviet authorities in Po- 
hifand refused cooperation with the 
prigchurch authorities and in one in- 
niptance forced Archbishop Sapieha of 
-yafccacow to discontinue his work for 
argne relief of the war-stricken people 
suippt his see city. 






S ¢ 
om4 
rte In Warsaw, the most destroyed city 
eriaggn Europe, where the people crowd 
estthe underground of what is left of 
owsthe church buildings to worship, an 
ondgftort is being made to rebuild some 
» agpf the city’s churches. It must be re- 
thamembered that not one church was 
lazigpared in the Second Battle of War- 
50$aw in August, 1944. The spirit, 
ang@owever, in which freedom is given 
anffo the Catholic Church is not one of 
bougood will and friendliness. The Com- 
n higuunists favor the priests, enticing 
it tg@tem with better foods and lodging, 
ntrapaly to point out to the poor, starving 
beople of Warsaw that the priests 
Pope living like capitalists. There were 
n of few priests who took advantage of 
¢ hegte offer—they had starved long 
jestptough to refuse food that was due 
rothem—but the majority of them re 
s, ogtsed to be duped and remained stead- 
randg’t in. their determination to starve 
~angth their people rather than to be- 
«yeray their trust. 

me? Little is known of what is going 
init¥? behind the scenes in Warsaw. 


CuurcH Witt Be Victorious 
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Only a few days ago Washington re- 
ceived the startling information from 
overseas correspondents that on July 
3, 1945, the entire membership of the 
Redemptorist Fathers Community, 
thirty in all, was killed and their 
bodies cremated. The details of the 
gruesome tale are not given. 

Cardinal Hlond, who left Rome 
for his home country on July 8, 1945, 
by way of France, Germany, and 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, where he re- 
ceived a visa from the Warsaw gov- 
ernment, arrived in his See city of 
Poznan in the first week of August. 
Upon his return to Poland he was 
not able to carry on any communica- 
tion with the Vatican. 


Marrrace Laws 

In November, 1945 new laws gov- 
erning marriages were established. 
The new Polish marriage law which 
came into effect January 1, 1946, re- 
quires that all marriages must be per- 
formed by civil magistrates or regis- 
trars. It also states that church cere- 
monies may be performed but have 
“no legal value.” This runs counter 
to Catholic principles and was 
promptly protested by the bishops. 

In spite of the above sad picture 
of the Church in Poland, there is 
every hope that after the usual uphill 
fight the Church will be victorious. 
Plans are being constantly devised by 
the Polish hierarchy to bring about 
as hurried a reconstruction of Cath- 
olic life in all Poland as possible. At 
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a meeting in Czestochowa, October 
3-4, 1945, the Polish hierarchy called 
upon Polish Catholics “to make ut- 
most efforts to ensure that the rebuild- 
ing of the Polish state would be based 
on Christian principles.” And to give 
the people living in former German 
areas now under Polish rule, some- 
one to whom they might have re- 
course, someone to administer the 
government of the church, Cardinal 
Hlond appointed Apostolic Adminis- 
trators vested with full jurisdiction 
of ordinaries. There remains a tre- 
mendous shortage of priests in Po- 
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September 


land, and it is feared that this condi 
tion will continue until a government 
without any outside pressure is chosen 
until a free and unfettered electio 
is held. Priests, soldiers and people 
alike, more than 2,500,000 of them i 
Germany alone, await with anxiet 
their return to Poland but until the 
are assured of freedom from fear, free 
dom of speech, freedom of thought 
freedom of religion and the right to 
live, they prefer to remain exiles in q 
foreign land and place their hope and 
confidence in the ever-paternal Prov/ 


idence of God. 
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